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New Approaches for Better Schools 


Staff Utilization in the School 


J. Lioyp Trump and DorsrEy BAYNHAM 


In Focus on Change; Guide to Better Schools 


oe OW will the professional 
staff be utilized in the secondary 
school of the future? While no 
school now exists which conforms 
exactly to the entire list of recom- 
mendations developed from studies 
of experimental staff utilization 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals’ Commission, an image of such 
a school can be perceived by dis- 
cussing the studies. 

What follows describes briefly 
the results of some of the projects 
connected with the four-year study. 
The projects are classified accord- 
ing to the focus of the study: large- 
group instruction, small- -group dis- 
teacher assistants, team 

schedule modification, 
individual 


cussion, 
teaching, 
educational facilities, 
responsibility for 
state projects. 
Evaluation of large-group _ in- 
struction projects in several schools, 
each known nationally for quality 
instruction In groups ranging in 
size from 50 to 1100, indicates that 
large-group classes, once regarded 
as experiments, are now accepted 


learning, and 
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scribed in this report. Dorsey Bayn- 
ham, a_ professional writer, was 
formerly editor of Education U.S.A. 
Reported from Focus on Change; 
Guide to Better Schools, published 
by Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, 1961, 73-103. 


as quite ordinary segments of the 
instructional program. 

The projects have established 
that doubts concerning problems of 
class indifference or boredom, or 
fears that students would be re- 
luctant to inquire or respond ina 
large-group situation, failed to ma- 
terialize. Teachers concluded: 

Investments in time and imag- 
ination to keep classes lively pays 
high dividends. Indifference of 
few students is apparently more 
contagious in small groups than in 
large classes, where the influence 
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of better, more conscientious stu- 
dents seems to prevail. 

So, as to the practice of large- 
group instruction in the secondary 
school of the future, the projects 
have advanced the development to 
this point: Instead of asking, “Can 
we teach in large groups?” teachers 
now ask, “What shall we teach and 
what techniques shall we use?” 
Also, the experiments have shown 
that achievement in large classes 
generally ranked as high as in tra- 
ditional classes of comparable abil- 
ity, and sometimes higher. 

Most schools which scheduled 
large classes also scheduled small 
classes for follow-up work, demon- 
strating that small classes serve 
unique and important purposes. 
They provided a setting where 
teachers came to know and under- 
stand individual students better 
and where students further ex- 
plored the ideas suggested by large- 
group presentations. 

The projects have demonstrated 
that small-group classes provide for 
gearing instruction to individual 
strengths and weaknesses. Specif- 
ically, they were used for such 
things as rapid coverage of text- 
books, for informal discussion, for 
answering questions and solving 
problems, and for reviewing study 
units. These projects led the teach- 
ers to this conclusion: Small groups 
are the desired setting for group 
planning, intensive group projects 
and inquiry, and the clarification 
of ideas and concepts through dis- 
cussion. 

Many staff utilization studies 


used teacher assistants or aides in 
the search for more time for pro- 
fessional teachers. The projects 
were not exactly alike in any two 
schools, nor were the aides alike 
in the contributions they made. 

A typical program was one 
which used clerical help and stu- 
dent assistants to relieve teachers 
of many nonteaching tasks. Ob- 
jective tests indicated that students 
in the school’s experimental classes 
gained significantly in subject- 
matter achievement. Changes in 
teaching effects cannot be meas- 
ured the same way, but experi- 
enced educators from liberal arts 
and education colleges observed 
the projects and commented that 
imaginative, thoughtful teaching 
and high teacher morale and en- 
thusiasm were apparent. 

The experiments demonstrated 
that teachers can and do learn to 
use teacher assistants effectively 
and efficiently for nonprofessional 
tasks. 


TEACHING TEAMS 


As for teaching teams, it is evi- 
dent from surveys of projects ex- 
perimenting with this form of 
teaching that there is no one pat- 
tern of practice. The teams are of 
various sizes and compositions, 
usually concerned with one subject 
field, but their function and pur- 
pose sometimes takes them across 
subject-field lines. 

At the end of two years, these 
conclusions, based on_ responses 
from teachers experimenting with 
team teaching, were reached: 
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Team teaching provides the set- 
ting in which individual teachers 
can best use and further develop 
_ their individual talents. The stu- 
dents thereby benefit from the very 
best the teacher has to offer. 


SCHEDULE MODIFICATION 


Project experiences have demon- 
strated that flexible scheduling and 
schedule modification are indis- 
pensable to a _ school program 
whose goal is to develop talents of 
individual students by using the 
best skills of individual teachers. 
Schedule modification methods 
varied among the projects, but one 
example should serve to indicate 
the factors involved. ' 

Without making revolutionary 
changes in customary schedules, 
one large high school introduced 
large-class_ instruction by two 
simple procedures: by combining 
into one large group the several 
classes in one subject which met at 
the same period; and by reserving 
two one-hour blocks of time each 
week when the entire school was 
available for activities not regularly 
scheduled. 

School administrators planned 
the master schedule so that large- 
group classes were concentrated 
within specified periods. Usually, 
large classes were scheduled for 
the first part of the week and small 
classes for the last half, permitting 
the subject matter presented to the 
large groups to be discussed and 
developed by small groups later, 
and before the weekend _inter- 
vened. 
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For added assistance in rearrang- 
ing schedules, some schools are 
using, and many are planning 
to use, electronic data-processing 
equipment. Realignment of teach- 
ing function and schedule does in- 
crease the amount of clerical work. 

The term “educational facilities” 
today has a broad meaning. It in- 
cludes radio, television, films, and 
selfteaching devices—a wide range 
of technological equipment which 
adds to the variety and effective- 
ness of teaching in both large and 
small schools. 

Reports on the projects docu- 
ment conclusively that there are 
avenues to knowledge other than 
those used in the past. There is no 
question that the new technology 
can help in motivating students 
and transmitting knowledge. Their 
use must be studied carefully and 
imaginatively for the most bene- 
ficial results, but good teaching is 
aided and extended through their 
use. 
The school building, the basic 
school facility, was the subject of 
other staff utilization studies. One 
school’s experimental program in- 
cluded team teaching, flexible 
scheduling, and opportunities for, 
selfdirected study by students. De- 
sign factors involved in building 
this new school were: space for 
large classes and an arrangement 
which favored teaching that cuts 
across subject-matter lines. At the 
project’s termination, teachers in- 
dicated that the experiment had 
provided an enriched curriculum, 
tied learnings from one area to 
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those of another, and stimulated 
professional growth. Underlying 
these positive responses was the 
fact that, by providing greater 
flexibility, building design makes a 
major contribution to a quality ed- 
ucation program. 

The development of student re- 
sponsibility received top priority 
in several projects. Students were 
guided in making wise decisions 
about use of their out-of-class time 
in studying science, foreign lan- 
guage, and history. Reports of the 
experiments are quite positive. 
Students in these projects devel- 
oped better independent study 


habits and concern about individ- 
ual work. In assuming greater re- 
sponsibilities, they freed teachers 


from certain routine tasks, provid- 
ing more time for professional 
duties. 

Evaluation of the experiments 
indicate that the students mastered 
as much subject matter as those in 
the traditional classes and some- 
times more. Benefits to the students 
include extensive use of reference 
sources and independent reading 
to develop critical thinking. 

Two state-wide projects, in IIli- 
nois and Utah, had particular sig- 
nificance because they demonstrat- 
ed where the responsibility lies for 
determining the nature of needed 
changes in tomorrow’s secondary 
schools. Developed by the two 
state associations of secondary- 
school principals, on the basis of 
local needs and_ characteristics, 
these projects pinpointed the truth 
that needed changes for better 


schools will come from thoughtful, 
conscientious leadership within the 
profession. 

State education department ad- 
ministrators can adopt one of three 
basic attitudes toward change in 
education. They can cling to pres- 
ent regulations concerning school 
operation, thus limiting research 
and new approaches. They can as- 
sume a policy of neutrality, which, 
by relaxing regulations for schools 
wishing to experiment, puts a stig- 
ma on research, but at least per- 
mits it. Or, they can assume lead- 
ership as Illinois and Utah have 
done and spearhead research and 
new ideas. 

Chief state school officers can 
play key roles in seeking improved 
public education on research. They 
can develop projects, obtain con- 
sultant help to answer questions 
raised locally, disseminate research 
results, and assist schools in mak- 
ing changes dictated by research 
findings. 

Due to the fragmented nature of 
the studies reported here, poten- 
tial gains for students and teachers, 
as well as gains in the use of facil- 
ities and funds, were limited. But 
education has been likened to a 
spider’s web—disturb one part, and 
all other parts are affected. Some- 
thing intangible, yet very real, pro- 
duces a general stimulation in the 
school and community where ex- 
perimentation occurs. The experi- 
of schools that conducted 
studies should encourage other 
schools to try the new approaches 
to better schools. ° 


ence 
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A Flexible Span of Learning Time 
Now It’s the Ungraded School 


ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 


In The PTA Magazine 


ft NEW phrase, the “ungrad- 
ed” school, is now in the arena of 
educational controversy, with as 
many advocates and interpretations 
as “life adjustment” of a few sea- 
sons back. Some persons prefer to 
use the word “nongraded.” 

To some parents and educators, 
the ungraded school suggests the 
maligned progressive method of 
the 1930’s and an attempt to sell 
the public on an easy school. To 
others, any school plan that departs 
from the familiar constitutes a 
threat. 

The ungraded school plan pro- 
poses to group children on the 
basis of age, abilities, and other 
related factors, and let them move 
ahead at their own speed. Such 
flexibility enables a youngster not 
only to work with his own class 
and teacher but to work with an- 
other class and another teacher— 
in arithmetic, for example—where 
there may be a better match for his 
ability. 

“Why can’t you do all these 
things without dropping the names 
of the grades?” critics demand. The 
appeaser’s way out is to agree that 
this is possible. But to the purist, 
erasing the names that designate 
artificial steps in the regimented 
school ladder is basic to the view- 
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point inherent in the ungraded 
school plan. 

The step-by-step graded ladder 
found in elementary schools today 
was copied from European schools. 
Before the turn of the century, the 
packaging of just so much of the 
three R’s into eight well-defined 
installments appeared to be an ef- 
ficient way to adapt schools to 
their expanding population. 

In its efforts to be efficient, the 
graded school has set up a series of 
fences graduated in height. Young- 
sters are expected to hurdle one of 
these fences at the end of each 
school year. 

In the minds of many adults, 
there is such a human creature as 
a “first-grader” or a “sixth-grader,” 
with his own neatly wrapped dos- 
age of work carefully prescribed. 
Since this viewpoint has become 
entrenched, a good deal of hard 
selling is necessary to convince 
parents and some teachers that 
children cannot be aligned in tidy 
compartments like eggs in a carton. 

Consider the business of teach- 








Albert R. Brinkman is superintend- 
ent of schools at Dobbs Ferry, New 
York. Reported from The PTA 
Magazine, LV (June 1961), 24-26. 
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ing children to read in the conven- 
tional graded school. Some young- 
sters come to the first grade able 
to proceed to the regular reader 
with little readiness preparation. 
Others may take until Christmas 
to read the printed word with un- 
derstanding. Still others may bare- 
ly reach this point by the end of 
the first grade. It is likely the latter 
will be left behind to repeat the 
first grade. 

The reason why Johnny can't 
read is likely to be a matter of 
readiness, or maturity, coupled 


with unrealistic expectations, rather 
than low intelligence or ineffective 
teaching. Having a child repeat the 
first grade -because he is unable to 
read at par for that grade is rarely 
justifiable. Most slow starters ordi- 


narily blossom out by the middle 
of the second year and are able to 
hold their own without being left 
behind. Repeating a grade at this 
point can label a youngster as a 
failure right at the beginning of his 
school career. 

The ungraded school seeks to 
erase some well-established, arti- 
ficial obstacles placed in the path 
of individual progress without im- 
poverishing standards. It provides 
a flexible span of learning time for 
each child. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


What does an ungraded school 
look like inside? There is no strik- 
ing physical difference. The un- 
graded school uses the same kinds 
of desks and blackboards found in 
the graded school. The big differ- 


ence is in the approach to grouping 
youngsters for more efficient teach- 
ing and learning. The teacher in 
the ungraded school understands 
that 30 pupils cannot be expected 
to respond to. a question with the 
same answer in the same way at 
the same time. She knows they will 
learn at varying rates of speed and 
comprehension. To obtain a carbon 
copy response from the whole class, 
a teacher need only devise a series 
of questions requiring one-word 
answers. This is not learning, 
though it may be easy teaching. 

Professional resistance to the un- 
graded school plan may well be a 
major hurdle. To the traditional 
teacher, long wedded to a given 
set of textbooks for a_ particular 
grade or subject, any invasion of 
the work province at the next 
grade level suggests a breach of 
professional ethics. “But what will 
Miss Quincy teach next year if I 
start on that work now?” is the 
usual question. The success of the 
ungraded design, as in any tech- 
nique of school organization, de- 
pends on understanding, adaptable 
teachers. 

Having the primary teacher stay 
with her class for more than one 
year is one feature of many un- 
graded plans that may bother some 
teachers and parents. Yet, giving 
the teacher more time to watch the 
progress of individual pupils has 
many advantages to offset fear that 
youngsters may be denied exposure 
to another adult or be trapped in 
an unchangeable personality con- 
flict. 
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Most parental opposition to an 
ungraded plan focuses on the 
methods of grouping children ac- 
cording to the needs and capacities 
of each. Many will endorse the idea 
but hold back when the moment of 
truth about their Bruce or Sally 
has to be faced. Their pride is 
wounded if their child is assigned 
to any but the “best” group. 

There is concern, also, that the 

grouping of children may bring 
about a social-class alignment in 
the school room. Couldn’t an abil- 
ity grouping scheme result in a 
personal contest between the sub- 
urbanite youngster and the child 
living down by the tracks? Those 
feeling this apprehension forget 
that a high IQ or a special talent 
is not the exclusive property of 
those with the best addresses. 
_ In this concern for the gifted, a 
‘related value of the ungraded 
school is its inherent facility to ac- 
comodate the more able youngster 
without some of the perils of “skip- 
ping.” Though such a youngster 
goes ahead at his own speed with- 
in the three-year block of time, 
competent teaching will ensure that 
in bounding ahead he does not 
neglect perfecting certain skills— 
the mechanical skill of handwrit- 
ing, for instance. 

Another doubt often expressed 
by parents is, “What happens if a 


child in an ungraded school trans- 
fers to a conventional school?” Ac- 
tually, this is no problem. Each 
child’s academic record includes 
the results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests, given at least once a 
year. These test scores, together 
with teachers’ estimates, a list of 
textbooks and materials the child 
has mastered, and other data, make 
it an easy matter to place him at 
the proper level in a graded school. 

To dispel overtones of mistrust 
or misunderstanding about the “un- 
graded” or “nongraded” school, I 
believe those adjectives should be 
dropped. “Primary” and “interme- 
diate” would be a better choice, 
the first referring to that block of 
work ordinarily undertaken in kin- 
dergarten through third grade, the 
latter to describe the work tradi- 
tionally covered in grades four 
through six. 

Regardless of the name used, we 
should remember that schools are 
for children. The heart of the mat- 
ter is, “What can a plan of organ- 
ization do to provide flexibility for 
children to stretch their minds and 
break down the restrictive barriers 
to individual progress?” The pat- 
tern for the future should be of a 
form without a hard and rigid aca- 
demic lock step that disregards 
what has been discovered about 
how children learn and grow. e 


a N education, as in everything else, we cannot do to- 
day’s job with yesterday’s tools and be in business to- 
morrow.—Thomas D. Bailey. 





Two Variations 
of the Concept 

Promising Practices 
in 


Nongraded Schools 


JouN GoopDLAD 


Midland Schools 


= % the outset, it must be re- 


membered that few, if any, truly 
nongraded schools exist. Nongrad- 
ing does exist in concept, however, 
and there appear to be two basic 
variations of the concept. 

One concept emerges from the 
search for a pattern of school or- 
ganization designed to encourage, 
for learners of varying abilities, 
differentiated rates of 
through prescribed subject-matter 


progress 


requirements. 

This search is under acceleration 
from our increased awareness of 
differences in and among individ- 
uals, a nationwide concern for 


teaching more in less time, and 


interest in meeting special prob- 
lems with gifted and slow-learning 
students. 

Many educators see nongraded 
organization as compatible with 
such concerns. At least 500 schools 
have eliminated grade-labels, most 
frequently at primary levels, but 
occasionally throughout the entire 
elementary unit. 

Some educators have an uneasy 
feeling after reading about or visit- 
ing ungraded schools. What they 
see in practice doesn’t appear to 
follow from their own interpreta- 
tions of humanitarian concern with 
the individual, from newer in- 
sights into individual differences. 
They perceive in nongraded 
schools the same narrow concept * 
school function that prevailed i 
the graded schools. What they fail 
to see is that removing grade lines 
does not necessarily eliminate edu- 
cational functions served by grades. 

Most existing nongraded wchanils 
simply seek dilkevenbiaand progress 
for learners through subject-matter 
which are relatively 
common for all. This is a step for- 
ward, and, with the weight of edu- 
cational machinery to be moved, 
perhaps all that can be reasonably 
expected for the 1960's. 

These uneasy educators should 
turn their imaginations to a second 
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concept of nongrading. Imagina- 
tion is necessary because the con- 
cept, let alone the physical reality, 
is scarcely formed. 

Briefly, this second concept of 
nongrading seeks to encompass a 
broader view of schooling. Down 
through the centuries, philoso- 
phers and educators have attempt- 
ed to describe what schooling 
might be like if we really learned 
to provide programs that cultivate 
the higher mental processes, de- 
velop the unique potentialities of 
the individual, stimulate creative 
inquiry, free the human being from 
his debilitating neuroses, and so on. 

These are complex ideas and 
their significance has been danger- 
ously homogenized into sterile slo- 
gans: teach the whole child; teach 
children not subject-matter, ete. 
After weaning on such slogans, 
many a teacher has beaten a hasty 
retreat under heavy bombardment 
from vigorous critics demanding 
rigorous curriculums. However, 
these ideas keep reappearing like 
hungry children demanding to be 
fed. 

This second concept of nongrad- 
ing proposes at least a light snack. 
The substance will be 
those provisions of curriculum and 
instruction devised within the non- 


meals of 


graded structure. 

Regrettably, we lack a concep- 
tual model by which practices as- 
sociated with the efficient covering 
of subject-matter may be sorted out 
from practices associated with the 
broader conception of function sug- 
gested above. Consequently, we 
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lack an adequate basis for apprais- 
ing practices in different types of 
nongraded schools, or for compar- 
ing graded with nongraded _pat- 
terns. What we can present is a 
description of practices from ma- 
terial gleaned from reports of sur- 
veys of nongraded schools. The 
surveys were conducted in 1954 by 
this writer, in 1956 by Kent C. 
Austin, and in 1958 and in 1960 
by Robert H. Anderson and _ this 
writer. 

Many of the schools reported the 
use of a reading-levels plan in 
which an attempt is made to iden- 
tify a sequence of difficulty in read- 
ing progress. Sometimes these 
levels are then used as bases for 
alloting children to available teach- 
ers, sometimes as a basis for setting 
up instructional groups within 
classrooms. Establishing interclass 
groups in this way complicates the 
problem of shifting children who 
come to deviate markedly from the 
reading levels of their class, since 
the transfer involves two class- 
rooms and two teachers. 

Some schools attempting a 
reading-levels diagnosis for instruc- 
tional purposes make no use of 
levels in establishing  interclass 
groups, partly because individuals 
do shift periodically in their prog- 
ress, and partly because classes set 
up homogeneously for reading re- 
main heterogeneous in many other 
respects. Several schools, having 
worked out designations of reading 
levels, deliberately de-emphasize 
them to keep from replacing three 
or four of six grade-levels with 
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eight or 12 or 30 reading-levels. 

Within a year or two after re- 
moving grade levels, virtually all 
nongraded schools devised new 
systems for distributing instruction- 
al materials. They found that 30 
copies of this or that allotted to 
each classroom did not work, as 
good teachers in graded schools 
have realized for years. Nongrad- 
ing created an urgency that could 
not be administratively denied, just 
as it created demand for several 
series of textbooks, more reference 
books, and materials designed for 
enrichment and advancement of 
gifted learners. 

Nongrading apparently served 
as the stimulus for a transition 
from report cards to parent-teacher 
conferences; for the organization 


of parent groups to study child de- 
velopment and modern educational 
programs; and for total faculty 
study of school improvement needs. 

In some schools, teachers entered 
into studies designed to find new 
ways of dealing with individual 


differences, organizing curricular 
sequences, and for appraising 
learning beyond the possession of 
subject-matter information. These 
activities are not necessarily the 
outcome of nongrading, but a sig- 
nificant number of schools reported 
unprecedented activity toward 
changing long-standing practices. 
The implication is that nongrading 
is a powerful stimulant of change. 

Enthusiastic respondents attrib- 
ute to nongrading a reduction in 
tensions for slow-learners, a lessen- 
ing in boredom for the academic- 
ally talented, and improved class- 
room behavior. Dissenting parents 
and teachers are few. It might be 
concluded that most persons assoc- 
iated with nongraded schools are 
happier for having them. 

For a time, at least, until rigor- 
ous research designs and_ studies 
employing them are available, the 
promise of nongraded schools will 
continue to be appraised on the 
basis of their perceived contribu- 
tion to human well-being. e 


School Personnel—Graded and Classified 


(German translations of American Terms) 


School superintendent: Das schweatenoudter mit be 
schulen-boarders und unterschtaffen oberwerker. 

Principal: Das grosse oberschnooper. 

Grade teacher: Das schpitballen-kontenden inschtruktor 
mit der pushenschovenkicken grupe. 

Chemistry teacher: Das geschtinkenwerkes direktor. 

Shop teacher: Das oberinschtruktor mit der schrew- 
driven und thumbgebangen grupe. 

Custodian: Das picknupper und schweepenoudter.— 
From Midland Schools. 
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> ee throughout the na- 
tion are installing language labora- 
tories at a rapid rate. A fair gauge 
of their acceptance is evident from 
a survey School Management made 
of the number being installed in 
new school buildings. 

Of 296 new high schools being 
planned or under construction, 80 
are installing language laboratories. 
This means that 27 percent of new 
high schools are installing an ex- 
pensive setup that was almost un- 
known in public schools three 
years ago. 

The figures are equally impres- 
sive in new _ junior-senior-high 
schools under construction. Of 134 
being constructed or planned, 28, 
or more than 20 percent, are in- 
stalling language labs. Even among 
new junior-high schools, 25 out of 
172 are planning language labs. 

It is interesting to measure these 
figures against the figures supplied 
by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion on foreign languages in the 
curriculum. That group estimates 
that only 60 percent of all public 
high schools in the United States 
are currently teaching a modern 
foreign language and that less than 
9 percent of the high-school stu- 
dents are studying a language. In 
the junior-high-school grades, less 
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than 4 percent of the students are 
studying a modern foreign lan- 
guage. 

The rate at which schools are 
making expensive installations has 
given rise to some misgivings. In 
many cases the installations are 
made without proper planning, 
causing one manufacturer of lan- 
guage lab equipment to express 
concern about the haste with which 
some schools are making this in- 
vestment in his equipment. 

“Understand,” he said, “I’m not 
trying to cut my sales. We're 
swamped with orders. But there’s 
nothing worse for us as manufac- 
turers, or for schools themselves, 
than the installation of equipment 
that can’t, or won't, be used prop- 
erly. 

“Before we will accept an order 
from a school, we like to know 
whether the teachers want a lan- 
guage lab and how they plan to 
use it. Language laboratories can 
be a great asset to the schools—if 
they are properly planned. And 
proper planning means involving 
teachers. We have equipment 
available right now that is more 





Reported from School Manage- 
ment, V (June 1961), 49-53. 
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eight or 12 or 30 reading-levels. 

Within a year or two after re- 
moving grade levels, virtually all 
nongraded schools devised new 
systems for distributing instruction- 
al materials. They found that 30 
copies of this or that allotted to 
each classroom did not work, as 
good teachers in graded schools 
have realized for years. Nongrad- 
ing created an urgency that could 
not be administratively denied, just 
as it created demand for several 
series of textbooks; more reference 
books, and materials designed for 
enrichment and advancement of 
gifted learners. 

Nongrading apparently served 
as the stimulus for a transition 
from report cards to parent-teacher 
conferences; for the organization 
of parent groups to study child de- 
velopment and modern educational 
programs; and for total faculty 
study of school improvement needs. 

In some schools, teachers entered 
into studies designed to find new 
ways of dealing with individual 


differences, organizing curricular. 
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nificant number of schools reported 
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Enthusiastic respondents attrib- 
ute to nongrading a reduction in 
tensions for slow-learners, a lessen- 
ing in boredom for the academic- 
ally talented, and improved class- 
room behavior. Dissenting parents 
and teachers are few. It might be 
concluded that most persons assoc- 
iated with nongraded schools are 
happier for having them. 

For a time, at least, until rigor- 
ous research designs and_ studies 
employing them are available, the 
promise of nongraded schools will 
continue to be appraised on the 
basis of their perceived contribu- 
tion to human well-being. e 
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than 4 percent of the students are 
studying a modern foreign lan- 
guage. 

The rate at which schools are 
making expensive installations has 
given rise to some misgivings. In 
many cases the installations are 
made without proper planning, 
causing one manufacturer of lan- 
guage lab equipment to express 
concern about the haste with which 
some schools are making this in- 
vestment in his equipment. 

“Understand,” he said, “I’m not 
trying to cut my sales. We're 
swamped with orders. But there’s 
nothing worse for us as manufac- 
turers, or for schools themselves, 
than the installation of equipment 
that can’t, or won't, be used prop- 
erly. 

“Before we will accept an order 
from a school, we like to know 
whether the teachers want a lan- 
guage lab and how they plan to 
use it. Language laboratories can 
be a great asset to the schools—if 
they are properly planned. And 
proper planning means involving 
teachers. We have equipment 
available right now that is more 
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than adequate for schools in the 
forseeable future, but it must be 
used properly if it is to have any 
value.” 

When administrators of a school 
district consider investing in a lan- 
guage lab, the first step should be 
to determine if there is a need for 
the installation. Evidence indicates 
that a language lab is needed if the 
two following conditions are pres- 
ent: 

If it is accepted in the district 
that the fundamental purpose of 
teaching any modern language ‘to- 
day is to prepare the student for 
communicating—speaking—the lan- 
guage well enough to be under- 
stood by, and understand, a native. 

If the teachers and language de- 
partment heads have personally 
observed and accepted the benefits 
that accompany proper use of the 
equipment. 

If these conditions are present, 
there is no questioning the value 
of a language laboratory. 

Winning the support of the lan- 
guage teachers is a necessary first 
step in introducing a language lab- 
oratory into a school. Teachers 
must have time to investigate long 
before the equipment is introduced 
into the classroom. They will need 
time to adjust their courses, to se- 
lect and prepare materials, and to 
learn how to use their equipment. 

In the hands of a well-prepared, 
enthusiastic teacher, a language 
lab can be a valuable tool. Without 
lier support, it is almost useless. 

Assuming the district has the 
curriculum and the teachers to 


make a language lab work, then 
what kind of equipment should be 
purchased? Here is a guide to suc- 
cessful purchasing as suggested by 
Robert W. Schaerer, assistant su- 
perintendent of the St. Charles, IIl., 
school district. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


How you intend to use the 
equipment should be a guide in 
determining selection. There are 
three basic methods for using a 
lab. The first takes very little 
equipment; the last, a great deal. 

The first method is listening. To 
use the lab for this purpose only, 
a few record players or tape re- 
corders and, if you wish, some ear- 
phones to let students listen in 
privacy are all that is needed. 

This simple setup is particularly 
useful in the early grades or in the 
early stages of language instruc- 
tion. It encourages careful listening 
and involves speaking. But errors 
in pronunciation, timing, and stress 
are frequently not corrected since 
most speaking is done by groups 
of students rather than individuals. 

The second method is listening 
and speaking  (listen—respond). 
For this purpose, the lab must be 
equipped as for listening only, but, 
in addition, students must have mi- 
crophones for speaking. To be most 
effective, each student should have 
his own headphones to receive the 
recorded lesson and a microphone 
in an individual booth. 

Responses of the students are 
picked up by the microphones in 
the booths. A teacher, sitting at a 
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desk, may monitor the students in- 
dividually, or cut into the circuit to 
distribute the recorded lesson, cor- 
rect pronunciation, and answer 
questions. 

Third, the listening, speaking, 
and comparison method (listen— 
respond-record ). This accomplishes 
all that the other two methods will 
and also gives the student an op- 
portunity to record his own voice 
to compare his speech with that of 
the instructor or other “native” 
language speaker. 

This is the most complete use of 
the lab and it involves the most 
expensive equipment. Each stu- 
dent will need two tape recorders 
or one recorder with a_ binaural 
head, making it possible for him 
to record his voice in response to 


instructions given in the lesson and 
then play back his response and 
compare it with the model voice. 

During the lesson, the live in- 
structor is stationed at a control 
panel, which is the master control 


for the entire laboratory. The 
teacher, wearing a headphone and 
microphone headpiece, is in direct 
contact with any or all of the 
booths. He can have a private con- 
versation with any student in the 
lab, listen to his progress, or speak 
simultaneously to all students. 
The way students are grouped 
also will affect the lab you need. 
If the lab is to be available to stu- 
dents studying on their own (the 
“library method”), then you must 
provide equipment that will handle 
several students studying individ- 
ually at the same time. The mini- 
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mum would be a listen-respond lab 
with individual recorders and mi- 
crophones. 

If students are not to work in- 
dividually, they may be grouped 
according to ability, levels, or lan- 
guages—all using the lab at the 
same time. If so, you will need a 
console with as many channels as 
there are groups or a series of tape 
recorders with individual  ear- 
phones and microphones. 

If all students are going to work 
together on the same material at 
the same pace, then the simplest 
laboratory will do the job. A record 
player or tape recorder with stu- 
dents listening directly, or with 
headphones, will handle this situa- 
tion. Again, the installation of mi- 
crophones makes it possible for the 
teacher to correct individual speak- 
ing deficiencies. 


SIZE OF LABORATORY 


What size should the laboratory 
be? As a recommended minimum 
size, the laboratory should be no 
less than one-half the size of the 
largest language class. It need not 
be larger than the largest class. 

The lab should be planned for 
flexibility. Many schools start with 
a small laboratory and gradually 
expand, adding components and 
equipment to make full, individ- 
ualized, library laboratories. If you 
decide on this procedure, proper 
planning is critical. Ample _pro- 
visions for electrical wiring should 
be planned at the beginning to 
handle any anticipated expansion. 

You will have to decide early 
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whether to use tapes or discs. The 
magnetic disc-type installation is 
cheaper and promises long wear 
but is restricted in fidelity and 
length of playing time. The more 
expensive tapes have higher fidelity 
and extended playing time but 
have a shorter useful life. 

Selecting recorders is another 
decision that will have to be made 
early. If monaural recorders are 
chosen, you have only one channel 
for listening or recording but can- 
not do both simultaneously. If stu- 
dents are to evaluate their langu- 
age against that of the instructor, 
a binaural recorder or two mon- 
aural ones are needed for each stu- 
dent. 

There are three types of micro- 
phones to consider—dynamic, crys- 
tal, and ceramic. The dynamic are 
best, most expensive, and most 
fragile. The ceramic and crystal 
units are lower in quality but are 
more rugged. A good idea is to 
purchase one dynamic microphone 
for the instructor’s use and more 
rugged types for the students. 

There are also three types of 
headphones — magnetic, dynamic, 
and crystal. Crystal is superior but 
lacks the sturdiness of the others. 
An important consideration when 


purchasing headphones is that they 
are affected by changes in temp- 
erature and humidity. 

In selecting booths for your lab, 
you will have to decide between 
the convertible type, which folds 
into a desk permitting the room to 
be used for regular classes, and a 
permanent booth offering a high 
degree of isolation and acoustical 
treatment. 

You should consider having an 
isolation booth for the teacher to 
have favorable conditions for mak- 
ing master tapes and grading stu- 
dent tapes. Also, the teacher should 
be provided with a portable tape 
recorder of the same manufacture 
as used in the lab. This permits the 
teacher to schedule his work ef- 
ficiently. 

The complexity and quality of 
lab equipment will determine the 
cost. Generally, the audio passive 
lab for listening only will cost from 
$30 to $100 per student. The non- 
recording listen-respond lab, for 
use by groups, costs about $150 to 
$250. The most flexible lab, listen- 
respond-record, which permits lis- 
tening, speaking, and comparison, 
plus use by either groups or in- 
dividuals, costs from $300 to $500 
per student. e 


aah IGH schools will need language laboratories for the 
same reason colleges now need them—increasing enrolment, 
greater variety of language offerings, and scarcity of in- 
structors. Where three or four levels of language instruc- 
tion are now sufficient in our high schools, seven, eight, or 
nine may be necessary as language training starts in ever 
lower grade levels—F. Rand Morton, University of Mich- 


igan. 
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A Ticket to College? 


Liberal Education and Quality 


I. L. KANDEL 
In The Educational Forum 


— can be no doubt that - 
the launching of the Soviet Sput- 
nik was most effective in directing 
attention to weaknesses in Ameri- 
can education. That event accom- 
plished more than 40 years of 
warnings from our own education- 
al Cassandras (such as the late Dr. 
William C. Bagley who inveighed 
against the relaxation of standards 
in our schools from 1920 until his 
recent death). 

But the panic caused by Sputnik 
was temporary. There was a return 
to complacency and _ smugness 
about the status of American edu- 
cation. The defenders could point 
with pride to huge high-school en- 
rolments and prospects of increas- 
ing numbers in colleges and uni- 
versities. And in 1960, an advo- 
cate of the child-centered school, 
generally considered the cause of 
the revealed weaknesses, can tran- 
quilly refer to the general upheaval 
as “the recent hullabaloo over the 
need to raise educational stan- 
dards.” 

The “hullabaloo” was generally 
associated with Sputnik, and any 
reference to education in the 
U.S.S.R. was attacked as an at- 
tempt to foist its pattern on the 
American people. This suspicion 
was carried over to anyone men- 
tioning “European” education. 
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Actually, it would be difficult to 
discover in any consideration of 
the desirable needs of American 
education any critic who suggests 
that the dual system of European 
countries should be imitated in this 
country. The value of a compara- 
tive consideration of education in 
European countries is not to prove 
how much superior one system is 
to another, but rather to look for 
the inspiration of new ideas where- 
by one’s philosophy of education 
may be challenged or enriched. 
This has been the process whereby 
education has progressed through 
the ages and from one culture to 
another. This cross-fertilization of 
ideas has always been an active 
agent in education. 

In the present crisis, all that can 
be suggested is that it is worth- 
while to investigate European edu- 
cational systems to realize the em- 
phasis placed on quality, standards, 
and thoroughness. For, whatever 
the reasons, in the attempt to be all 
things to all men in the name of 
democracy, we have lost a sense of 
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educational values. Subjects of in- 
struction as well as the school or- 
ganization have been democra- 
tized, and all subjects taught for 
the same length of time have been 
regarded as equal in value educa- 
tionally. A high-school certificate 
has come to attest merely to the 
fact that its holder had spent four 
years in high school and has met 
the quantitative requirement. 


DEFECT RECOGNIZED 


A serious defect of the American 
high school has finally been recog- 
nized. That defect stems from the 
quantitative interpretation of re- 
quirements which has permitted a 
shopping around for subjects. The 
result is a lack of understanding 
and maturity that comes from con- 


tinuity of study. 

Dr. Conant’s 
for the high school and the junior- 
high school seek to correct this de- 
fect. Without admitting it in either 
report, Dr. Conant has, perhaps 
subconsciously, adopted the char- 


recommendations 


acteristic organization of the 
secondary-school curriculum in Eu- 
rope by recommending a_ longer 
school day, more homework, and 
continuity in the study of such 
academic subjects as English, for- 
eign languages, science, mathemat- 
ics, and social studies. 

Dividing the high-school popula- 
tion into two groups—the academ- 
ically gifted and the rest—Dr. Con- 
ant seems to confine the recom- 
mended program to the former 
group, which he estimates to be 
15 percent of the student body. He 


does not further subdivide the re- 
maining 85 percent who are to be 
trained in “marketable skills” with 
a little sugar-coating of academic 
subjects. And this raises the ques- 
tion: What is the purpose of the 
academic program? Dr. Conant 
presents no other argument for it 
than such a program is necessary 
for entrance into college. If this is 
so, then the academic subjects 
really become a form of “market- 
able skills.” 

There must be other values in 
the study of academic subjects than 
their service as tickets to college. 
Without some broader goal for ed- 
ucation than preparation for col- 
lege, the spirit of the academic 
subjects and their justification are 
likely to be missed, and they may 
be reduced to mechanical skills 
without meaning beyond their ac- 
quisition for examination purposes. 

The academic subjects can _be- 
come educationally valuable if 
studied as man’s efforts to under- 
stand himself and his world and as 
different methods by which man 
has sought to express himself. They 
should have a place in the educa- 
tion of all educable students. 

The disappearance of the term 
“liberal education” (discarded from 
the literature of secondary educa- 
tion many years ago for being too 
vague) left subjects as such iso- 
lated from each other. By discard- 
ing a concept which had survived 
2,000 years, more was done than 
to break with tradition. Even the 
later aims put forward to justify 
the retention of academic subjects 
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were rejected when it was assumed 
that the doctrine of formal disci- 
pline or mental training had been 
“exploded” by laboratory experi- 
ments. 

It is paradoxical that, in a na- 
tion that stands out preeminently 
as the strongest defender of the 
ideal of freedom, the concept of 
liberal education should be dis- 
carded. For liberal education, if it 
has stood for anything in the his- 
tory of education, has sought to 
make men free and able to develop 
their capacities as free citizens and 
responsible members of society. 

The chief objection in recent 
decades to the subjects that aimed 
to promote these ends has been 
that they were irrelevant, meaning- 
less, and without functional value 
in modern civilization. It is forgot- 
ten that it is not the subjects in 
themselves but the spirit in which 
they are taught that gives them 
meaning and relevance. 

During World War II and for 
some years later, liberal-arts col- 
leges devoted their attention to 
consider liberal education 
could be preserved and strength- 
ened for the benefit of the nation. 
During the same period those re- 
sponsible for secondary education 
turned their attention to the “im- 
perative needs” of high-school stu- 
dents, issuing such reports as What 
the High School Should Teach, 
Education for ALL American 
Youth, and Vitalizing Secondary 
Education, with _ life-adjustment 
programs at the core. 

Discarded along with the con- 


how 
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cept of liberal education was all 
that could be learned from tradi- 
tion in favor of responding to the 
immediate needs of the students. 
The opponents of traditional values 
seem, however, to overlook the fol- 
lowing statements in Dewey’s writ- 
ings. In a criticism of what might 
today be called the “do-it-yourself” 
type of education, Dewey wrote: 

“If we generalize from such a 
commonplace case as the education 
of artisans through their work, we 
may say that the customs, methods, 
and working standards of the call- 
ing constitute a ‘tradition,’ and that 
initiation into the tradition is the 
means by which the powers of 
learning are released and directed.” 
Dewey then elaborates to indicate 
how tradition may be made a fac- 
tor in the personal growth of the 
pupil. 

And, at another time, Dewey 
wrote: “The curriculum must be 
planned with reference to placing 
essentials first, and refinements 
second. The things which are so- 
cially most fundamental, that is, 
which have to do with experiences 
in which the widest groups share, 
are the essentials. The things 
which represent the needs of spe- 
cialized groups and technical pur- 
suits are secondary. There is truth 
in the saying that education must 
first be human and only after that 
professional.” 

Liberal education for all first, 
and marketable skills later! 

Nevertheless, “tradition” and 
“essentials,” to which “academic” 
and “liberal” were sometimes 
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added, continued to be anathema 
to the professional educators. And 
even in recent years, when tradi- 
tional subjects have been accepted 
as more or less respectable for the 
“academically talented,” they are 
advocated as necessary for college 
entrance rather than as essential 
values in a liberal or general edu- 
cation. 

Criticism of the tradition is not 
new and can be traced throughout 
the history of secondary education. 
The attack became most marked in 
the early years of the American 
Republic, when the tradition was 
denounced as “aristocratic,” and a 
practical and contemporary train- 
ing was urged to prepare men to 
make the most of the country’s 
natural resources. 


SEVERAL FACTORS 


The general dilution and _ ulti- 
mate devaluation of the tradition 
were hastened by a number of 
factors. The investigators of the 
doctrine of formal discipline were 
misinterpreted at a time when edu- 
cators, in the movement to expand 
educational opportunities upward, 
promised to enlarge the curriculum 
to suit the needs and interest of 
all students. In their eagerness to 
“sell” education, they misinter- 
preted the principle enunciated by 
the Committee of Ten and the 
Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements: All subjects within 
those recommended were equally 
good if competently taught for the 
same length of time. 

New subjects were added until 


the high-school “offerings” amount- 
ed to more than 250. “Then it 
doesn’t matter what you study?” 
Alice might have asked in this 
Wonderland of Education, and 
been given the answer, “No, so 
long as you accumulate the requi- 
site number of points.” The aims 
and principles of the educational 
tradition were never so completely 
rejected as when the high school 
was turned into a scholastic super- 
market. 

The basic values of the tradition 
are not inherent in the subjects 
themselves,: but to elicit these 
values and to make them vital re- 
quires teachers with a mastery of 
content and the ability to get stu- 
dents to see meanings and appre- 
ciate values. The subjects have 
been perpetuated and exist not as 
school exercises to be submitted to 
tests or as tokens for admission to 
college. For, however well con- 
structed the tests may be, they 
cannot measure the intrinsic values 
of the subjects, but only the 
strength of the framework on 
which these values are to be built. 

The traditional subjects have 
been misused and taught either in 
the belief that they provided the 
means for mental discipline or for 
their own sakes, rather than for 
their value as instruments for pro- 
moting an understanding of the 
world of man and the world of na- 
ture. They contribute to “life-ad- 
justment” in a more genuine and 
richer sense than the sense in which 
that term has been used in recent 
educational literature. ° 
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Constitutional and Legal Aspects 


The Church-State-School Problem 


Harotp H. PuNKE 


In School and Society 


pF understand the safeguards 
for religious liberty in our legal 
structure, one must understand the 
cultural setting when the nation 
was founded—and subsequent 
trends. 

The founders especially sought 
protection against two forms of 
tyranny: arbitrary government by 
royalty, and sectarian religion dom- 
inated by a priesthood. The two 
were considered at their worst 
when joined to reinforce each 
other—a state church. 

Safeguards against both political 
and religious tyranny seemed espe- 
cially important to men desiring a 
social system based on the personal 
liberties and potentialities of com- 
mon people. This discussion is 
limited to relationships between 
state and church as they bear on 
public education. The basis for 
dealing with the issues appears in 
the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the U.S. Constitution. 

Since, in effect, “the Constitu- 
tion of the United States means 
what the Supreme Court says it 
means, concerning religious _is- 
sues in public education and other 
matters of federal interest, rulings 
by this court become the law of 
the land. 

The First Amendment embodies 
two concepts: prohibiting any law 
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which would establish a religion 
(providing for freedom from state 
compulsion as to religious belief) ; 
and prohibiting any law forbidding 
the free exercise of religion (to 
guarantee freedom in practicing 
one’s own belief). Cases involving 
public education which have 
reached the Supreme Court have 
concerned one or both prohibitions. 
The following is a presentation of 
some pertinent decisions by the 
Supreme Court. 

A case from Massachusetts in 
1905 dealt with the compulsory 
vaccination against smallpox of all 
inhabitants of a community. The 
decision upheld the right of a state 
to take compulsory measures to 
protect the health of persoris who 
would not protect themselves, and 
to protect others who might con- 
tract disease from such persons. 
This included school children. 

A second case from Massachu- 
setts focused on the physical and 
moral health of children, as related 
to participation with their parents 
in street-corner religious activities. 
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It pointed out that the authority 
and solicitude of the state for chil- 
dren was even greater than that 
for adults. The court stated that 
neither the family nor religious lib- 
erty was beyond regulation in the 
public interest. 

In protecting religious liberty in 
1925, the court said that a state 
could not compel parents to send 
their children to a public school. 
A parent may send his child to a 
parochial school, provided it offers 
a type and quality of education 
equivalent to that of the public 
school in citizenship training and 
the usual branches of learning. 
Thus, the state may not deny re- 
ligious instruction to a child if par- 
ents choose a school which pro- 
vides education in nonsectarian 
areas which the state considers es- 
sential. 


CHILD-BENEFIT THEORY 


In 1930, the court upheld the 
use of tax funds in Louisiana to 
pay for school books distributed to 
children in parochial schools as 
well as for children attending pub- 
lic schools. The court accepted the 
reasoning of a state court that the 
books were for the benefit of the 
child and not of the school attend- 
ed. 

This child-benefit theory has 
been accepted to justify the use of 
public funds to transport children 
to parochial schools. A 5-4 decision 
in 1948 held that a New Jersey 
statute which provided for such 
use of public funds did not consti- 
tute support of a church or estab- 


lishment of religion. The benefit 
and protection against highway ac- 
cidents afforded by transportation 
accrued to parents and children, 
reasoned the court. 

In 1943, the court reversed its 
decision of three years prior and 
held that children could not be ex- 
pelled from a public school for re- 
fusal to salute and pledge alle- 
giance to the flag. The court rea- 
soned that freedom of worship was 
among a small group of unusual 
and preferred freedoms which the 
state could restrict only to prevent 
“grave and immediate danger to 
interests which the state may law- 
fully protect.” There are other 
means by which patriotism and 
loyalty can be as effectively shown, 
the decision indicated. 

The Supreme Court has rendered 
two decisions on the “released 
time” method of giving sectarian 
instruction to public-school pupils. 
Neither decision was unanimous. In 
one case instruction by clergymen 
approved by the superintendent of 
schools was given to pupils in 
public-school classrooms. Pupils 
who did not attend religious classes 
were required to leave their usual 
classrooms and continue secular 
studies in other rooms. The court 
held that the practice constituted 
a use of tax-supported property for 
religious instruction and a use of 
state compulsory attendance ma- 
chinery to supply pupils for reli- 
gious classes in violation of the 
First Amendment. 

In another case, the released 
time was granted for religious in- 
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struction that did not take place in 
public-school facilities but at re- 
ligious centers. Attendance and 
costs were the responsibilities of 
religious organizations, and pupils 
who were not released continued 
in their regular classrooms. The use 
of state compulsory attendance ma- 
chinery to supply pupils for reli- 
gious instruction was not resolved, 
as dissenting judges emphasized. 

It is important that “released 
time” should not be confused with 
“dismissed time.” Under the latter, 
pupils might attend religious classes 
or go fishing. There probably 
would be no _ question about 
the constitutionality of “dismissed 
time.” 

In examining litigation at lower- 
level courts, it is revealed that 


many disputes on _ public-school 
practices concerning religion never 
reach the Supreme Court of the 


United States. Moreover, several 
states make constitutional and leg- 
islative provisions concerning re- 
ligious liberty or separation of 
church and state which vary from 
federal provisions. Since the regu- 
lations and interpretations involved 
in such disputes vary from one 
jurisdiction to another, there is un- 
certainty on what the Supreme 
Court might allow if ever the dis- 
putes reach it. 

However, it is noted that such 
cases have related to Bible reading, 
rental of church property for 
public-school purposes, use of 
school property for religious meet- 
ings, wearing of religious garb by 
teachers in classrooms, distribution 
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of religious literature through pub- 
lic schools, holding graduation 
exercises in churches, sale of school 
property to a church at a reduced 
price, compulsory school attend- 
ance and religious holidays, teach- 
ings which are contrary to the 
Bible, social dancing in the school 
program, and retirement credit for 
teaching in parochial schools. 
Justice Roberts stated in 
1940 that the First Amendment 
embraces freedom to believe and 
freedom to act. He added, “The 
first is absolute, but in the nature 
of things, the second cannot be. 
Conduct remains subject to regula- 
tion for the protection of society.” 

However, conduct has been re- 
stricted only where society would 
suffer pronouncedly from unre- 
strained freedom of action. But 
changes in social conditions, and 
perhaps in court membership, 
bring new rulings—and reexamina- 
tion of old ones. The situation may 
foster religious liberty, but it re- 
duces predictability as to what 
public schools may do. 

Will there always be conflict be- 
tween church and state in Amer- 
ican education. “Always” implies a 
long time. Legal controversy is sig- 
nificant only in a society which 
respects both parties to an issue. 
If the state is vigorous and devel- 
oping, and the area of philosophy 
and values of religions are also 
vigorous and developing, one 
should expect future conflict be- 
tween them. Conflict will relate to 
public education as well as to other 
functions of government. e 











Six Rules for Administrators 


Don't Lose Local Control—by Default 


Lioyp W. AsHBY 





In The Nation’s Schools 


» tradition and _ the 


philosophical leanings of most 
Americans favor local initiative and 
control of their schools, the tide of 
affairs is moving in a contrary di- 
rection. 

The miscellaneous nationalizing 
influences are many. A few, with 
no attempt at ranking, would in- 
clude federal aid through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 
(NDEA), national testing pro- 
grams, national associations of pro- 
fessional and lay groups, the major 
foundations, including the Conant 
reports, voluntary regional accred- 
iting associations, the United States 
Office of Education, mobility of 
population, and the national hys- 
teria as to the role of the school in 
the current world situation. 

How does a local administration 
maintain its integrity? How does 
the little David of the local com- 
munity deal with the mighty Golli- 
ath of national pressures? The an- 
swer does not come easily. It is 
true that the form of local control 
will likely remain, since it is strong- 
ly embedded in the laws of the 
several states; the question is 
whether the substance will remain 
there. 


The first suggestion is that the 
problem should be recognized. The 
clock cannot be reversed. Willy- 
nilly, nationalizing and internation- 
alizing influences are at work. Nor 
would I argue against the need and 
the propriety of nationalizing in- 
fluences. But the danger is not at 
this end of the scale; the danger 
is that local control and initiative 
can and are being lost by default. 

The following suggestions seem 
to merit consideration in the quest 
for integrity and initiative at the 
local level: 

There must be, first of all, integ- 
rity at the local administrative 
level. The administrator must have 
integrity before we can talk about 
maintaining it. If the local leader 
lacks an adequate philosophy and 
sense of direction, it is quite ob- 
vious that he will be torn by de- 
mands from many quarters, both 
near and far. This means that the 
local leader must read widely, ex- 
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periment carefully, welcome prom- 
ising innovations, and, in general, 
become something of an education- 
al statesman. He must recognize 
that he serves the national com- 
munity as well as the local com- 
munity. 

Implication: The new generation 
of administrators must be _ better 
people, better trained for the tasks 
ahead. 

There must also be essential in- 
tegrity in the board membership if 
the school system is to maintain 
integrity as a unit. The local board 
member must be an intelligent in- 
dividual motivated only by the best 
interests of the school. Politically 
motivated action has no place here, 
although intelligent board action is 
politics of the highest order. 

Implication: The local commun- 
ity must find the way to place only 
high caliber leaders of the school 
district on the board of education. 
This is a must if integrity is to be 
achieved and maintained. 


RESIST &nm&ESSURES 


My third suggestion is that the 
administration and the board must 
jointly resist undue pressures from 
all directions. This may be made 
manifest by a plain refusal to par- 
ticipate in such programs as testing 
programs of doubtful value, or in 
refusing to grab for NDEA money 
when it leads to imbalance in the 
program, or in being careful not to 
join the bandwagon philosophy, or 
in resisting the notion that a par- 
ticular practice must be adopted if 
the school system is to be highly 
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regarded, or in objecting to the 
premise that change and innovation 
are not needed. 

All this means, in effect, that 
the school program is one that is 
indigenous to the community and 
one that helps the schools reach 
particular and realistic goals in ac- 
cord with a developed philosophy. 

Implication: The local adminis- 
tration and board must have a 
good solid backbone and a desire 
to have good schools for good rea- 
sons. Nothing will substitute for 
these. 


SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


The school population of the 
local district must be large enough 
to make good schools possible. Dis- 
tricts can be too small and they 
can be too large for effective con- 
trol at the grass-roots level. Schools 
have made progress in reducing the 
number of districts, but there re- 
mains much to be done in redis- 
tricting. Otherwise, local control 
may go by default in substance, 
whereas the form remains. While 
size is far from the determining 
factor in the search for quality, it 
is nonetheless one of the founda- 
tions on which quality may best be 
developed. 

Implication: School reorganiza- 
tion programs are needed in many 
states if other than the semblance 
of local control is to remain. 

The local district must continu- 
ously carry on experimental and 
research programs that are care- 
fully evaluated. Such programs af- 
ford needed research and oppor- 
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tunities for special projects where 
the capacities and interests of ca- 
pable staff members can be recog- 
nized and used to good advantage. 
Some research is best carried on at 
a level with greater resources than 
the local system commands, but 
there is a vast field where the local 
system can and should be working 
effectively. 

Implication: A percentage of the 
local budget should be devoted 
annually to research and experi- 
mental projects. 

Leadership at the state level is 
most important. Some state depart- 
ments act as buffers against na- 
tional pressures that are reflected 
at the community level in local dis- 
tricts. They also have the oppor- 
tunity, not always realized, to pro- 
vide general guidance and to as- 
sume a role in leadership through 


Local and State Decisions 


the expression of a philosophy, as 
well as specific aids and routine 
chores. In New Jersey, a county 
superintendent of schools is ap- 
pointed by the commissioner and 
represents the state department at 
the county and local level, a prac- 
tice worthy of emulation elsewhere. 

Implication: It is imperative that 
there be strong, professionally 
oriented leadership at the state 
level. Additional financial support 
is required to carry on this work 
effectively. 

It should be understood and 
underscored that federal aid, in my 
opiaion, does not mean federal con- 
trol. The arguments presented here 
are for local control; they are not 
arguments against federal aid based 
on legislation designed to leave 
control in the states and local dis- 
tricts. e 


@ A member of the board of education, who could not 
be persuaded to replace the old text books, called the su- 
perintendent one night and exclaimed excitedly, “We must 
call a meeting of the board! We must have up-to-date 
books, and immediately!” 

The surprised superintendent asked him what had con- 
vinced him that a change was needed. The board member 
replied, “A problem my boy read out of his arithmetic 
book. It begins: ‘If a plumber gets three dollars a day 
... ”—From Midland Schools. 


@ Politicians have accused the schools of major and 
minor foibles, but we don’t think schoolmen have ever 
made a “boo-boo” to top this one: The Colorado legislature 
somehow voted to abolish all local school taxes as of June 
30th. It had to be called into special session to correct the 
error.—From School Management. 
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An Answer to Critics 


Too Much Emphasis on “Methods” Courses ? 


Earu J. McGratu and CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


In Are School Teachers Illiberally Educated? 


C caapacanicnibnens over the 
education of elementary-school and 
secondary-school teachers revolve 
principally around two issues. Crit- 
ics contend that teacher-preparing 
institutions impose excessive re- 
quirements in pedagogy, particu- 
larly in methods courses and prac- 
tice teaching. Critics also charge 
that the broad liberal education of 
teachers is restricted as a result of 
these requirements. 

Under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the In- 
stitute of Higher Education under- 
took an analysis of undergraduate 
curriculums in professional schools. 
A special feature of the study was 
a comparison of the amount of pro- 
fessional subject matter included in 
schools of education with similar 
professional subjects in other un- 
dergraduate schools. The primary 
purpose of the comparison was to 
provide a body of factual data 
which can be used in assessing the 
validity of the criticism leveled at 
the education of teachers. 

An effort was made to select a 
representative sample of teacher- 
training institutions. Accordingly, 
a sample of 35 institutions was 
selected from the membership of 
the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. The 
sample included 13 state colleges, 
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five teachers colleges, seven schools 
of education in state universities, 
three schools of education in pri- 
vate universities, six departments 
in private liberal-arts colleges, and 
one municipal university. 
Specifically the inquiry was de- 
signed to show how much instruc- 
tion in pedagogy prospective 
teachers are actually required to 
pursue, how broadly the intending 
teacher is educated in the liberal- 
arts discipline, and how the spe- 
cialized professional instruction in 
the education of teachers compares 
in quantity with vocationally 
oriented instruction in other under- 
graduate professional schools. 
The following summarizes the 
findings of the study and gives rea- 
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sonably complete answers to the 
preceding questions. 

On the average, prospective ele- 
mentary teachers receive about 36 
percent of their total undergradu- 
ate instruction in courses directly 
related to their professional work. 
The comparable percentage for 
secondary-school teachers is ap- 
proximately 17 percent. 

Not all this professional instruc- 
tion at either level is classifiable as 
“methods,” as the critics contend. 
A considerable amount in each in- 
stance includes such basic subjects 
as the history and philosophy of 
education and psychology, which, 
if properly taught, contribute as 
fully to values of higher education 
as do other subjects generally 
found in the liberal-arts curriculum. 

Though the averages of profes- 
sional education for teachers are 
not far out of line, those above the 
midpoint ought to reconsider their 
curriculum. Extreme cases suggest 
that some institutions do require 
entirely too much instruction in 
pedagogy. It is doubtful that insti- 
tutions at or below the average 
could materially reduce require- 
ments in education without impair- 
ing initial teaching effectiveness of 
their graduates. 


COMPARISON 


The study revealed that students 
pursuing teacher-education curric- 
ulums receive on the average much 
less professional instruction than 
students in a number of other un- 
dergraduate schools. Students in 
some professional schools in uni- 


versity communities receive two or 
three times as much technical, 
vocationally-related instruction as 
those training to become teachers. 

Some teacher-education curricu- 
lums are excessively professional- 
ized. Examples are agriculture, 
music, and physical education. 
They should be made more gen- 
eral. However, the bulk of the 
technical instruction is related to 
the subject field and not to the pro- 
cesses of teaching. But even in 
these groups, it can be stated that 
many schools and departments of 
education are modest in their spe- 
cialized requirements. 

To the extent that requirements 
in the broad range of liberal arts 
are a function of a liberal educa- 
tion, teaching is again distinctive 
among the professions studied. The 
mean requirements in the “general” 
category vary all the way from 4 
percent in music to 36 percent in 
secondary and 39 percent in ele- 
mentary education. So far as 
breadth of education is a factor, 
teachers clearly have a more com- 
prehensive knowledge and a great- 
er variety of intellectual skills to 
deal with the complex problems of 
modern life than do the average 
graduates of other schools. 

These facts lead to the conclu- 
sions that critics of the preparation 
of teachers ought to be certain to 
examine a representative group of 
institutions. Some teachers are in- 
adequately prepared, some have 
lost contact with major develop- 
ments in their subjects, some per- 
form in such a routine and unin- 
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spiring manner as to suffocate their 
students’ intellectual interests, and 
some compare unfavorably with 
members of other professions in 
basic intellectual ability. The ma- 
jority, however, when they leave 
their undergraduate institution are 
able, dedicated, and informed. 
No matter how badly needed 
certain changes may be in those 
institutions which still operate on 
the old normal-school conception, 
it will require something more than 
tinkering with the curriculum to 
raise the general level of the pro- 
fession to the standards exemplified 
by the best. If the teaching pro- 
fession attracts too few of the high- 
ly competent intellectually, as a 
number of studies have shown, the 
cause must be sought not exclu- 


sively in the dullness or the exces- 
siveness of courses in pedagogy, 
but in part in the relative attrac- 
tiveness of other occupations. 


Pupil-Parent “Methods” 
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In this materialistic and status- 
seeking society, it is naive and un- 
fair to expect teachers to pursue 
long programs of preparation for 
a profession which offers limited 
financial rewards. Only as salaries 
rise in terms of purchasing power, 
and in relation to compensation in 
other vocations, will the profession 
of teaching be able to compete in 
the open market for its full share 
of top-level minds and devoted 
workers. 

Nothing would do more to raise 
the general level of teaching in this 
country than a new image of the 
teacher and a new respect for the 
institutions which prepare teach- 
ers. That image should be formed 
from factual information accurately 
presented. Fair criticism of teach- 
ers and institutions which prepare 
them is healthful and desirable; the 
unrestrained and misinformed at- 
tacks on both can do harm. e 


@ A FATHER had to borrow a dollar from his thrifty 
first-grade daughter to pay the paper boy. The next morn- 
ing, worried that he had taken her lunch money, he 
went to her classroom, knocked on the door, and asked 
to speak to her. “Do you have any money?” he asked 
anxiously. “Yes,” she answered in tones clearly audible 
to the teacher, “but you can’t have any more. I gave you 
all I could spare last night.”"—From Texas Outlook. 

@ “I NEED 50 cents,” the small boy told his father. Asked 
why he needed the money, he replied, “My teacher is re- 
signing from school and we are raising money to give 
her a little momentum.”—From Minnesota Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

@ “Dap,” said the fifth-grader, “there’s a special PTA 
meeting tonight—just you, my teacher, and the principal.” 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 





Pitfalls in the Classroom 


Democracy Is Not for Children 


DoNnaALp W. ROBINSON 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


a is the proper place of 


democracy in the classroom? There 
are several misconceptions concern- 
ing this question. These misconcep- 
tions threaten the efforts of some of 
our schools to inculcate democratic 
concepts, and worse, they some- 
times lead to perversions of the 
democratic ideal. 

The first error is the assumption 
that democracy can be established 
in the classroom. The first principle 
of democracy is the selection of 
leaders by members of the group. 
The leader in the classroom is im- 
posed on children who have no 
voice in the matter. 

Student officers can be elected 
by students. And they can operate 
under the eye of a benign dictator. 
The experience of going through 
the motions of selfgovernment un- 
der surveillance of an adult author- 
ity is not designed to develop in- 
dependent thinking and acting in 
the embryonic citizen, no matter 
how friendly and permissive the 
authority may be. While the exper- 
ience may develop civic virtues, it 
should not be called democracy. 

A second distortion of the demo- 
cratic concept results from inevit- 
able simplifications of a complex 
political theory. Effective democ- 
racy requires cooperative action of 
mature, independent, intelligent 
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people who know how to make 
judgments, to compromise, and to 
participate in executing a policy 
even while they work for a change. 
This requires an adulthood that 
many people never attain and that 
almost none can. achieve during 
childhood or adolescence. 

When a child learns to add fig- 
ures we do not call him a mathe- 
matician. Why should we allow 
him to think that conducting a class 
vote under the supervision of the 
teacher is democracy? It is a lesson 
in democracy, nothing more. Great 
damage results from allowing stu- 
dents to associate the word democ- 
racy with an experience consider- 
ably less than the real thing. 

Although the gradual assump- 
tion by the child of increasing 
areas of responsibility is essential, 
the teacher must determine those 
areas. Almost by definition, a child 
is not equipped to make judgments 
about the areas of responsibility he 
is capable of assuming. It is an 
error if every time the child is al- 
lowed to make a decision he is told 
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that this is democracy. Permitting 
the child to decide what he will eat 
for lunch or which of two books he 
will read can be excellent training, 
but it has virtually no relation to 
democracy. Using this word in a 
wrong context has done much to 
subvert the true meaning and to 
weaken the practice of democracy. 

Another common error is use of 
the phrase, “We must all follow the 
majority rule; that is the demo- 
cratic way.” The advice is tech- 
nically correct but can result in 
serious misconceptions, because the 
child is too immature to understand 
the difference between obeying 
and agreeing. 

The child must obey the rule 
that has been established by the 
teacher, whether or not pupils were 
consulted in making the decision. 
In a wholesome, democratic setting 
the child should be encouraged to 
maintain his dissident views, ex- 
press them, and work for their 
adoption, even while he obeys the 
distasteful majority rule. To omit 
this part of the democratic concept 
_ from classroom experience is to 
give the child a false notion, push- 
ing him closer to mass conformity, 
conditioning him to accept what 
the majority approves. 

Still another peril lies in attempt- 
ing to apply majority rule on in- 
appropriate occasions. Democracy’s 
toughest problem will always be 
the day-to-day decisions as to when 
the people should be consulted and 
when the people’s representative 
should act on his own judgment, 
expert or not. Giving a student 
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some option in his work assignment 
is reasonable. Having a class as- 
signment determined by majority 
vote makes very little sense and 
distorts the nature of democracy. 
There is always the ludicrous ex- 
ample of the class that was asked 
to decide by democratic vote 
where Alaska is located. 

One more weakness in the at- 
tempt of some schools to provide 
experience in democratic living is 
the temptation to emphasize rights 
far more than responsibilities. This 
leads to the anarchic or “beat” atti- 
tude expressed as, “I have the 
democratic right to do what I want, 
and I want to do nothing. I’m not 
interfering with anybody else.” 

A more realistic approach for 
the schools might be to stress that 
democracy does not mean freedom 
as much as it means responsibility. 
Above all, students should be re- 
minded that in a democracy agree- 
ment isn’t necessary; participation 
is. 

Some of the pitfalls, then, lie in 
assuming that a truly democratic 
classroom can be established, over- 
simplifying the concept of democ- 
racy, encouraging agreement with 
the majority, applying the voting 
procedure at inappropriate times, 
and emphasizing rights out of pro- 
portion to responsibilities. 

Of course, students should learn 
some democracy in school, and 
they must learn as much as pos- 
sible by democratic experiences. 
But these experiences must be 
carefully defined and_ properly 
executed. ° 





Some Advantages 


Why Write for Professional Publications? 


Britt G. RAINEY 


In Business Education World 


4 AST year I made a study of 
the status of professional writing in 
129 colleges and universities as it 
relates to employment, promotion, 
and salary. I do not intend to pre- 
sent the results of my investigation 
here; however, I want to mention 
one or two significant points re- 
vealed by the study that are rele- 
vant to this article. 

I asked the presidents of the 129 
colleges and universities if profes- 
sional writing had a favorable ef- 
fect on employment, promotion, 
and salary in their particular in- 
stitutions. The affirmative response, 
by categories, was: junior colleges, 
40 percent; senior colleges, 90 per- 
cent; universities, 100 percent. 
Also significant was the fact that 
more than 95 percent of the presi- 
dents expressed admiration for the 
teacher who had the ability, inter- 
est, and perseverance to write in 
addition to his teaching and other 
duties. 

Although professional writing is 
not a requirement for employment, 
promotion, or salary increases at 
the elementary and secondary 
levels, it is logical to assume that 
here, too, the person who puts 
forth the extra effort necessary to 
write for publication will be looked 
on with favor by superintendents 
and principals. At any level, it is 
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good publicity for the school to 
have a writer on its staff. 

In line with my own _long- 
standing interest in encouraging 
teachers to write, I recently sur- 
veyed 16 outstanding educators, 
requesting these leaders to give 
their opinions of the advantages of 
a classroom teacher's writing for 
the professional journals. Collec- 
tively, these educators have written 
close to 1,200 journal articles in 
addition to numerous textbooks, 
monographs, and so forth. Because 
there was, as might be expected, 
some duplication in the points they 
made, I shall present their answers 
in the form of a summary: 

The writer cultivates the habit 
of sharing with other teachers his 
teaching problems and _ successful 
experiences. 

Writing keeps the teacher’s en- 
thusiasm and satisfaction in his 
work at a high pitch. 

Writing articles of recognized 
quality enhances the value of the 
teacher to the employing institu- 
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tion and sometimes leads to other 
opportunities to be of service to 
_ the profession. 

Writing helps to keep the teach- 
er up to date in his field, since, in 
writing, he has some obligation to 
evaluate critically what others have 
written on the same or similar sub- 
jects. 

The writer profits from the exer- 
cise of pulling his thoughts to- 
gether and expressing them coher- 
ently. 

Writing makes possible greater 
professional contacts by introduc- 
ing the writer and his ideas to 
readers. From this the writer 
achieves recognition, enjoys esteem, 
and increases his chances of quali- 
fying himself to become a leader in 
his profession. 

A minor success in writing often 
leads one to attempt new and 
better ideas. 

Writing develops an apprecia- 
tion of research and report writing 
and is a demanding intellectual ac- 
tivity if it is properly done. 

Writing makes the teacher 
thoughtful—and, therefore, more 
effective—in regard to his own 
teaching, if only “to have some- 
thing to write about.” 


Can Teachers Write? 


Writing rejuvenates the teacher’s 
interest in his own professional 
status and activities and in his re- 
gard for professional leadership by 
himself and by others. 

Writing encourages one to ex- 
periment and to be creative. 

Writing helps to sharpen and 
crystallize the teacher’s thinking in 
connection with what he is doing, 
and attempting to do, in his own 
classroom. 

A teacher who writes with in- 
sight will stimulate his fellow 
teachers by communicating his 
ideas and experiences. 

By recording in words what he 
believes, the teacher is frequently 
able to see his thoughts more vivid- 
ly, to note relationships heretofore 
unobserved, and to raise significant 
questions still unanswered. Weak- 
nesses and fallacies in thought are 
also revealed. 

Through research and experi- 
mentation that culminate in writ- 
ing, new knowledge is discovered 
and made a part of the culture. 

A bibliography of articles is a 
valuable asset when the writer is 
applying for a new position or is 
being considered for a promotion 
or higher salary. ° 


Can teachers write a satisfactory application letter? Only 
about half of them can, said superintendents in a recent 
survey. Poor spelling, poor grammar, poor organization, 
vague language, incorrect statements, and lack ‘of vital 


information . . 


. these are the more important criticisms 


superintendents made about the applications they receive. 
—Virgil Harder in The Journal of Business Education. 
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If the Shoe Fits... 


A Letter 


to Virginia 


Max S. MARSHALL 


In 


Peabody Journal of Education 


HIS is an actual letter mailed 
March 1, 1961. We feel that it 
carries an important truth for all 
concerned with education. 


Max S. Marshall is Chairman, De- 
partment of Microbiology, Univer- 
sity of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco. Reported from Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XXX- 
VIII (May 1961), 321-22. 


z Fre AAS ERABRYFEL 


University of California 
Medical Center 
Dear Virginia: 

You ask me for “any information 
you might have on bacteria harm- 
ful to man.” Since I have spent my 
life on this subject, and so did my 
father before me, and since I am, 
I am sure, older than your father 
and mother, I cannot send you all 
the information I have without 
sending you my library and writing 
a book for you. 

The best I can do is to send you 
a book, under separate cover, 
which you can put in your library 
when you are through with it, 
either your own or in school. I am 
also sending you an article I wrote 
about this kind of question, which 
I hope you will give to your teach- 
er. Possibly he or she will not like 
it, so tell him or her that you are 
not to blame. 

You see, your teachers are try- 
ing to stir up in you an interest in 
what goes on about you, but teach- 
ers have fallen in bad ways in some 
of the things they do. If they told 
you how to use the library or 
helped you find a book and to read 
it, then you would be growing with 
your learning. Even when they 
teach you to write a pleasant and 
correct letter, perhaps you learn 
something, though I think you can 
figure this out for yourself. 

But, when they get you to ask 
someone to do your work for you, 
then they are robbing you of a 
chance to do your own discovering 
by thinking, by searching, and by 
studying. They are teaching you to 
depend on others when you are 
just learning to enjoy depending on 
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yourself. If this goes on, you will your project, but help a little more 
become not only dependent on than that. My students are mostly 
someone else all the time, which is 24 years old or about that, and I 
no fun and is not necessary, but get not only letters like yours but 
also you will find yourself believing I see what happens when students 
everything you are told, without subjected to this sort of thing try 
thinking and what you are told to do advanced work. Some of 
will not always be as good as some-__ them still think that, if they tele- 
thing you thought out for yourself. phone to someone and ask a ques- 
You do not want to be a checker, tion, they have performed a great 
being pushed around all your life mental task. You be the one to 
over a checkerboard. You want to whom they telephone, not the one 
be the one who plays checkers, and who does the telephoning. 
wins some of the time. Sincerely, 

I am trying to help you with Max S. Marshall. 


Information Wanted 
@ A teacher in California, concerned about the kind of 
lunches one of her fourth-grade boys was bringing to 
school, decided to make a check. Said the boy’s mother 
over the telephone: “I have five children to get off to 
school, a husband to get off to work, and twin babies to 
take care of in the meantime. So I have a well-stocked 
refrigerator and cupboard in the garage, and the children 
and their father make their own lunches. Is anything 
wrong?” “Well, I just wondered,” said the teacher, “if you 
knew that for the past few days Billy’s lunch has consisted 
of two bananas and a can of beer.”—Mrs. J. D. Dickerson 
in Saturday Review. 
e@ An elementary teacher in Michigan reports that the 
most confusing question asked by a pupil was, “What are 
we supposed to do after we get done doing what we are 
supposed to be doing.”—Frederick J. Moffitt in The Na- 
tion’s Schools. 
@ The teacher in the first-grade classroom had given one 
group of youngsters some modeling clay while she was 
working with another group. Finishing her work, she gave 
this second group some clay also. As she stood in the 
middle of the room, thinking about what she would do 
next, one of her bright pupils noticed her and said, “Why 
don’t you get busy and do something, Mrs. Cunic? We’re 
all busy.”—From Samuel M. Taylor, Principal, Union City, 
Mich. 





A Critical Need 


Standard Educational Terminology 


ALLEN R. LICHTENBERGER 


In School Life 


a educational in- 
formation is a most urgent need in 
American education. Problems im- 
portant to every segment of edu- 
cation grow more complex year 
after year due to this need for 
comparable information. But items 
of educational information can be 
compared only on the basis of com- 
mon definitions, and we have not 
yet achieved that uniformity. 
Take the term “teacher,” for in- 
stance. It is not always used in the 
same way. Some reports count as 
teachers the staff members who 
may or may not have part-time 
classroom duties, such as_princi- 
pals, librarians, and supervisors. 
The number of “teachers” in such 
reports cannot be compared with 
the number of teachers shown in 
other reports counting only proper- 
ly defined classroom teachers. Until 
all reports on teachers use the same 
definition, there can be no reliable 
comparison without time-consum- 
ing adjustment of reported data. 
Another example would be 
“school,” a term used so widely 
that a definition would seem un- 
necessary, and yet the term is not 
used consistently or accurately in 
many instances. A count of 
“schools” may actually be a count 
of school buildings, school plants, 
or school districts, none of which 
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would give an accurate count of 
“schools.” An elementary school 
and a secondary school housed in 
a single building are each a 
“school,” just as one school housed 
in several buildings is a school. Yet 


reports do not always make such 
a distinction. 

These examples are mild com- 
pared to such terms as “director,” 
“coordinator,” and “supervisor,” 
three terms often used interchange- 
ably. 

It should be needless to give 
more examples. The important 
point is: We can compare items of 
educational information only on the 
basis of common definitions. When 
an item is discretely defined, wide- 
ly used as defined, and the data it 
produces need no adjustment when 
accumulated, we can say that it 
and its definitions are standardized. 

Data based on standardized def- 
initions are comparable. When we 
have standardized most items of 
educational information and their 
definitions on a national basis, we 
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will be on our way to achieving 
a high degree of comparability. 
Clearly, the basic task is to stand- 
ardize items of educational infor- 
mation. 

The need for comparability of 
educational statistics has long been 
recognized by educational leaders. 
They have made many attempts 
during the past 50 years to intro- 
duce programs for establishing a 
common language. It is unfair to 
say that the efforts have been in- 
effective—it is the enormity of the 
task of achieving universal agree- 
ment that has limited success in 
achieving standardization. 


IDENTIFY ITEMS 


Before we can define an item of 
information, we must first identify 
it. From 1912 to 1940, programs 
introduced to achieve “uniformity” 
fell far short of their goal but did 
result in the identification of many 
items logically a part of organized 
systems of educational records and 
reports. Moreover, they established 
the foundation for most of the di- 
visions of educational accounting 
and reporting and for many of the 
terms of communication now com- 
monly used. Such items as average 
daily attendance, capital outlay, 
debt service, revenue and non- 
revenue receipts did not become 
part of school records by accident— 
they were adopted by deliberate 
choice. 

Programs before 1950 empha- 
sized improvement of record 
forms, report forms, procedures, 
and channels of reporting. They 
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gave little attention to improving 
data items at their source, that is, 
what was recorded, how it was 
worded, and the meaning of each 
item. If the programs had empha- 
sized improving each item of data 
at its source, a greater degree of 
comparability of educational ter- 
minology would exist today. 

Data-processing machines are 
becoming an essential part of rec- 
ord systems at all levels of educa- 
tion. Increased use of this equip- 
ment has improved the mechanics 
of collecting information and dram- 
atized the need for standardizing 
data at point of origin. The princi- 
pal function of data-processing 
machines—the rapid treatment of 
great amounts of information—is 
lost when the basic items fed into 
them are not standard and com- 
parable. Speeding the flow of data 
from local school systems through 
state departments of education to 
national levels is futile and costly 
if the data have limited uses be- 
cause they cannot be reliably com- 
pared, combined, or used effective- 
ly in summaries, research, or plan- 
ning. Very few items of educational 
data can now be used in a nation- 
wide system of automatic process- 
ing. 

Data items do not become stand- 
ardized merely by chance or 
through use. Comparability can be 
achieved only through a program 
designed to identify and define the 
items and encourage universal use 
of the items of education as de- 
fined. 

Since 1951 the Office of Educa- 
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tion, state and territorial educa- 
tional officials, and representatives 
of national organizations have been 
working cooperatively to standard- 
ize terminology. Handbooks defin- 
ing educational terms in the areas 
of state educational reporting, 
school finance, and school property 
have already been prepared, pub- 
lished, and issued. Handbooks are 
now being prepared on pupil and 
school staff personnel. Before the 
handbooks are issued, hundreds of 
representatives of school systems 
and state education officials study 
and discuss each item and agree on 
each definition to be included. 
Although much work remains to 
be done before the definitions in 
the handbooks are adopted and 


used on a national basis, progress is 


being made. Twenty states have 
already adopted the national-hand- 
book definitions on school finance. 
It is very likely that by 1963 nearly 
all the states will be using standard 
school-finance terminology. 


Still, there is an enormous 
amount of work to be done. We 
need to identify and define terms 
for the instructional program, 
subject-matter fields, instructional 
services, and auxiliary services re- 
lated to school management and 
operations. In addition, many ma- 
terials must be developed to assist 


Misunderstood Terminology 


school systems in using the defined 
items. 

At the present rate of identifying 
and defining items of educational 
information, standardization will 
not be complete for at least two 
decades. Efforts must be intensi- 
fied, and this will require greater 
leadership from state departments 
of education and the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

A committee of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers clearly 
set forth the roles of these agencies 
as early as 1929 when it described 
the problem of standardization and 
said that the job is “one of mutual 
state approach with or without the 
aid of the federal government .. . 
Since, however, the very problem 
is that of the federal system of edu- 
cation statistics, and this in itself 
is possible only to the extent that 
statistical uniformity exists among 
the states, the participation and 
aid of the federal government 
comes to be an essential.” 

American education cannot af- 
ford to wait years to achieve com- 
parability of educational informa- 
tion. Nor need it. We can achieve 
a high degree of uniformity within 
a relatively few years by intensify- 
ing our efforts to acquire man- 
power and financial support in pro- 
portion to the size of the task. ¢ 


Tue teacher added a note to Johnny’s report card, saying, 
“Johnny is not contributing.” The next day Johnny came 
to school with a scrawly note which read, “We don’t have 
much money, but here’s a nickel.”—From Midland Schools. 
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Some Reasons Given 


Why Few School Systems Use Merit Ratings 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


= best teachers deserve the 
highest salaries. The only fair way 
to pay teachers is to rate them all 
and then pay them according to 
how good they are,” say many 
school-board members, parents, 
and other friends of schools and 
teachers. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National 
Goals stated recently that merit 
pay should be universally adopted, 
with appropriate safeguards to in- 
sure fair treatment. 

Although merit pay for teachers 
sounds sensible, practice does not 


agree with theory, as many school 
systems have found out. 

The NEA Research Division is 
often asked why merit schedules 
have been abandoned. Seeking an 


answer, the Division asked this 
question of 91 districts that in at 
least two different years in the pre- 
ceding 21 had included superior- 
service maximum provisions in 
their salary schedules, only to drop 
them later. The kind of merit pay 
called a “superior-service maxi- 
mum” authorizes the board of ed- 
ucation to award superior teachers 
higher salaries than may be paid 
by the regular schedule to teachers 
of less than superior ability. 
Nearly two-fifths of the 71 re- 
plies said that the plans had not 
been put into effect, or were not 
really merit plans. About a tenth 
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Reported from NEA _ Research 
Bulletin, XXXIX (May 1961), 61- 





said the plans were still being used 
(although not included in the 
printed salary schedules). Another 
tenth agreed that the plan had 
been dropped, but were noncom- 
mital as to the reasons. 

Thirty replies gave at least a 
partial explanation for the rescind- 
ing of the merit provisions. These 
systems employ some 50,000 class- 
room teachers and represent a wide 
body of experience. The summary 
of replies listed below reflects, as 
nearly as possible, the actual words 
of the free-answer responses of 
school officials to the question, 
“Why was the plan dropped?” 


Evaluations unsatisfactory.—Dif- 
ficult to determine who deserved 
the extra pay; not enough data to 
support evaluation; no assurance 
that rating was accurate; eval- 
uation subjective; inconsistency 
among principals; no satisfactory 
instrument for evaluation; impar- 
tial rating impossible. 

Dissension created.—Plan was 
controversial; dissatisfaction, fric- 
tion, ill will, resentment, or 
misunderstanding among teachers 
tended to create suspicion and dis- 
trust. 

Ratings not based on merit.— 
Majority of teachers received top 
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ratings; awards given on basis of 
seniority; rating was not discrim- 
inative, was passed around. 

Sense of injustice created.— 
Some felt it was unfair; there was 
suspicion of discrimination; morale 
was low; charges of favoritism 
were made. : 

Opposition by teachers organiza- 
tions. 

Quota system restrictive.—Quota 
system froze out opportunity for 
younger teachers, was arbitrary. 

Burden on raters.—Not sufficient 
supervision to give assurance of 
accuracy; too heavy a burden on 
limited number of people; much 
record keeping; evaluation process 
cumbersome. 

Partial financing cause of re- 
sentment. 

Discontinuance recommended by 
a survey. 


Poorly inaugurated—Was im- 


posed without consent of teachers. 


The basic reason for giving up 
plans of merit pay appeared to be 
that no satisfactory plan had been 
developed for selecting the supe- 
rior teachers. The corollary, stated 
with equal frequency, was that the 
plans had _ created dissension. 
Words such as ill will, friction, re- 
sentment, misunderstanding, and 
suspicion were used in reporting 
the negative reactions of the staff. 


STATE PLANS 


Laws in Delaware and in New 
York requiring state-wide plans of 
merit pay for teachers have been 
repealed—Delaware’s in 1947, New 
York’s in 1955. These plans seem 
to have been eliminated for the 
familiar reasons—the ratings proved 
so undependable that teachers and 
administrators became dissatisfied 


and the plans were abandoned. On 
the other hand, a plan was put into 
effect in Florida in 1960-61. Each 
school system in the state is re- 
quired by law to provide career 
increments on a merit basis. The 
Florida Education Association, in 
its 1961 legislative program, has 
recommended that the plan be 
made optional rather than manda- 
tory. 

The Utah School Merit Study 
Committee, appointed in 1953, has 
sponsored local studies for develop- 
ing evaluation methods that might 
be used in merit-pay plans. At least 
one of these local studies is still in 
process. Recent recommendations 
by the Committee for continued 
state support of local merit-pay 
studies or merit plans were rejected 
by the 1961 Utah legislature. 


THE 1960-61 PICTURE 


1960-61, a _ preliminary 
count identified 701 schedules 
from school districts 30,000 or 
more in population. Fifty-eight of 
these schedules, or 8.3 percent, 
authorize or require that superior 
service be rewarded with higher 
salaries. Fourteen of the 58 sched- 
ules (2 percent) are in Florida; 
these have been mandated by the 
state. The 58 also include 12 
schedules (1.7 percent) in which 
superior-service maximums have 
been reported in earlier years as 
inoperative. The remaining 32 
school districts (4.6 percent) have 
voluntarily adopted and, so far as 
is known, have put into effect plans 
for rewarding superior _ service. 


For 
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Two of these 32 schedules are in 
districts of 100,000 or more pop- 
ulation; the remaining 30 are in 
districts of 30,000-99,999 popula- 
tion. 

If it is assumed that merit rating 
for salary purposes is desirable, and 
that the only drawback is failure to 
develop better instruments for 
ranking teachers according to ef- 
ficiency, further efforts at valid 
identification of superior teachers 
seem to be the key to solving the 
problem. Most school systems in- 
clude both elementary and second- 
ary schools. Criterions are needed 
that apply fairly to teachers of 
many different subject fields and of 
pupils of various ages. Extensive 
efforts in the past to develop such 
measures have met only limited 
success. 

However! if the aim of the salary 
policy is to improve the profes- 


Other Viewpoints 


sional service that teachers can give 
their pupils, it seems doubtful that 
the best approach is through dis- 
criminative ratings for salary pur- 
poses. A schedule is needed that 
offers salaries high enough to at- 
tract persons of professional ambi- 
tion and promise and that rewards 
experience and advanced prepara- 
tion. Except that existing salaries 
are commonly too low, this is the 
typical kind of salary policy today. 
It leaves to other phases of super- 
vision and administration the re- 
sponsibility for eliminating teachers 
who do not meet basic require- 
ments of proficiency, the responsi- 
bility for creative evaluation of 
every teacher, and the responsibil- 
ity for recognizing unusual abilities 
and of giving to their possessors 
the freest opportunity possible for 
contributing to educational ad- 
vancement. . 


@ Teaching is the only profession I can think of that 
calls on most of its people to do essentially the same thing 
for the same pay. I doubt that the need for more first-rate 
teachers can be met as long as this system remains. . . I 
am suggesting that teaching may have to develop a hier- 
archy of specialized jobs that will give the capable, ambi- 
tious teacher much greater opportunities to earn higher 
pay, greater responsibility, and more prestige.—Michael 
Ference, Jr., executive director, Ford Motor Company 
Scientific Laboratory. 

@ The American educational system lags behind Aus- 
tralia’s in evaluating teachers. It would seem that every- 
thing in education is being carefully evaluated here except 
the most important factor of all—the teacher. In Australia, 
teachers’ salaries are largely based on the teacher’s per- 
formance on the job rather than on academic qualifications, 
as in America.—Richard L. Whitford, Tasmania. 





What Does Current Research Say about 


Poor Readers in High School and College 


ArTHUR S. MCDONALD 


In Journal of Developmental Reading 


aa results of research studies 
concerned with reading disability 
at the high-school and college level 
are often contradictory. 

Despite the conflicts and dis- 
agreements, the consensus among 
researchers is that no single cause 
or factor can be held solely respon- 
sible for reading difficulties. A con- 
stellation of related factors is prac- 
tically always found in cases of 
reading disability, if the research 
has been adequately designed and 
executed. Therefore, in any dis- 
cussion of individual factors affect- 
ing reading performance, it should 
be kept in mind that they always 
interact. 

The literature shows no conclu- 
sive study indicating that physical 
factors are significantly related to 
reading disability at the high-school 
and college level. Nevertheless, one 
recent research project has sug- 
gested that some types of severe 
reading disability may result from 
faulty mediation of nerve impulses 
in synaptic transmission due to 
chemical imbalance. 

Psychological theory and prac- 
tice have established relative func- 
tional independence of two large 
sectors of intellectual abilities: 
nonverbal factors, the ability to 
deal effectively and precisely with 
quantities as contrasted with verbal 
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factors, the ability to deal with less 
precise, often affectively toned 
verbal constructs. Several studies 
have found that disabled readers 
often have high measured intellec- 
tual abilities in the nonverbal or 
performance area and poor meas- 
ured abilities in the linguistic area. 

The author participated in a 
project concerned with 50 disabled 
readers of high-school age and 50 
disabled readers at the college level 
and got results similar to those re- 
ported by George D. Spache for 
elementary-school children. The re- 
sults indicated that disabled read- 
ers did better in tasks involving so- 
cial comprehension, ability to rec- 
ognize relationships between verbal 
concepts when presented orally, in 
attention to details, and in simple 
manipulative tasks than they did 
in tests reflecting attention, concen- 
tration, fluency, and freedom from 
distraction. 

The home and the school are 
also factors in reading disability. 
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A number of researchers have re- 
ported that inadequate home- 
family relationship situations were 
found in a majority of reading dis- 
ability cases. It may be pointed out 
that deficiencies in interfamilial re- 
lationships are often closely related 
to inadequate emotional develop- 
ment. 


POOR SCHOOL PRACTICES 


In regard to schools, there are a 
number of practices in the educa- 
tional system which tend to pro- 
duce defective readers. Some of 
these are inadequate preparation 
for the work-type reading in con- 
tent fields necessary at high-school 
and college levels; lack of training 
in mature reading; the absence of 
true reading instruction in many 
high schools; and educational pol- 
icies which keep the high-school 
students in his group but fail to 
make him a member of his group. 

Increasing attention has been 
given to the relationships between 
reading and _ emotional _ status. 
Many writers have pointed out that 
reading disabilities are accom- 
panied by more or less severe per- 
sonality difficulties. On the other 
hand, there are some researchers 
who did not find reading to be sig- 
nificantly related to personal ad- 
justment. Jack A. Holmes conclud- 
ed that, for his samples of college 
students, the data did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that a strong 
relationship exists between reading 
disabilities in either speed or power 
of reading and any particular syn- 
drome of personality traits. 
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Still, disabled readers at the 
high-school and college levels often 
manifest definite emotional malad- 
justments and it has been empha- 
sized that every person dealing 
with poor readers must be alert to 
the presence of complicating emo- 
tional problems, which have re- 
peatedly been shown to interfere 
with learning. 

There are a number of overtly 
expressed deficiencies characteristic 
of high-school and college disabled 
readers that have been identified. 
These characteristics are: general 
vocabulary lacks, poor spelling, de- 
ficiencies in word sense, weakness 
in word recognition and structural 
analysis, selfconcept of being a 
poor reader, desire for more speed, 
lack of retention, inability to con- 
centrate, tendency to give equal 
stress and value to every word, 
search for the one best way to read, 
procrastination and cramming, and 
nervousness, restlessness, and fa- 
tigue caused by reading. 

Beulah K. Ephron has termed 
most of these “surface patterns” 
and reports that they are various 
expressions of fear: fear of taking 
chances, of making mistakes, of 
succeeding, etc. 

Maurice D. Woolf noted the 
presence of fear together with evi- 
dence of many symptoms associated . 
with frustration. Alton L. Raygor 
and his associates found that col- 
lege students with reading disabil- 
ities differ from the achieving col- 
lege students in what they say and 
feel about reading. Such reports 
were significantly negative in tone 
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and effect. Students who improved 
their reading by means of work in 
a reading clinic manifested a gen- 
eral trend of personality change in 
the direction of decreased anxiety, 
increased emotional stability, and 
selfconfidence. 

Other studies show poor readers 
have a lack of selfunderstanding 
and a delay in identification with 
adults of the same sex as well as 
indications of low morale, extreme 
anxiety, and rigidity for the dis- 
abled readers. 

There are certain difficulties in 
carrying out research on the rela- 
tionship of emotions to reading dis- 
abilities that should be kept in 
mind. These difficulties include: 
biased populations available to the 
study; approach to the project with 
a possibly biasing attitude toward 
the importance of educational or 
psychological factors; paucity of 
means for adequately controlling 
within-group variability while com- 
paring to inter-group variability on 
a number of variables; superficial 
evaluations of personal adjustment; 
inadequate determination of read- 
ing status; and failure to equate 
groups on basis of emotional fac- 
tors for comparison on reading 
achievement. 


EMOTIONAL FACTOR 


Conclusions from research un- 
dertaken by Marjorie S. Johnson on 
the emotional factor in reading 
disability include the following 
points: 

There is no single personality 
trait or combination of traits in- 


variably associated with either 
success or failure in reading. Var- 
iability of personality structure will 
be great within groups of both 
achieving and disabled readers. 

Personal maladjustments which 
lead to inability to attend and con- 
centrate will have a negative effect 
on the development of reading 
ability. 

The presence of the very serious 
symptoms of personal maladjust- 
ment is more frequently associated 
with failure in reading than with 
success. 

Emotional problems and reading 
disability occurring together are 
likely to aggravate each other. Both 
must be considered in the treat- 
ment of the whole problem. 

The influence of home condi- 
tions is strong in determining both 
personal adjustment and achieve- 
ment in reading. 

Because multicausal factors and 
psychological functions underlie 
reading disability in high-school 
and college students, and because 
reading is a function of the whole 
personality and is one aspect of 
the growth of the individual, the 
ultimate goal of reading instruction 
must be the modification of the 
personal and social adjustment of 
the student wherever such adjust- 
ment impedes reading ability. 

To be effective, reading instruc- 
tion will have to accept the task of 
dealing with the whole phenomenal 
field of the individual, of planning 
to bring about changes in his self- 
perception as well as in his per- 
ception of his environment. ° 
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A Laboratory Experiment in Chemistry 


The Use of Unknowns 


T. W. JEFFRIES 


In The Science Teacher 


at T is a frequent and frustrating 
experience for the chemistry teach- 
er to know that students are par- 
roting definitions of elements, mix- 
tures, and compounds without an 
understanding of the differences 
which each exhibits. Attempting to 
overcome this, the author devised 
an unstructured laboratory experi- 
ment to point up the differences. 
The student is told that in sev- 
eral weeks he will be given an 
envelope containing a substance 
which is a mixture, a compound, or 
an element. The actual experiment 
is not introduced, however, until 
the basic laboratory techniques, 
such as filtering, bending tubing, 
etc., are completed. Only general 
information is given on procedures 
and references to be followed. 
The student is required to write 
a report explaining how he arrived 
at his decision regarding identifica- 
tion. His grade is based on the lab- 
oratory results and whether he is 
able to make an identification. The 
highest grade is given for a correct 
answer with logical laboratory re- 
sults. The next best grade is earned 
by an incorrect identification but 
with good laboratory results. The 
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lowest grade is given for an un- 
supported right identification or the 
wrong answer with correct evi- 
dence. 

For the unknowns, materials 
were chosen that were homoge- 
neous and would not give visual 
evidence. The varieties and com- 
binations are inexhaustible. A list 
might include: commercial ferti- 
lizer, baking soda, baking powder, 
calcium carbonate, colored chalk, 
colored chalk and sulfur, clay, 
sugar, salt, carbon, manganese di- 
oxide, carbon and managese diox- 
ide, anhydrous copper sulfate, ce- 
ment, albumin, ferric oxide, or fer- 
ric oxide and red phosphorus. 

The students _ enthusiastically 
entered into the spirit of the inves- 
tigation, and results were highly 
gratifying. Although only a few ob- 
tained correct answers, all the stu- 
dents seemed to have a better un- 
derstanding of elements, mixtures, 
and compounds. ° 


ONE step in the scientific method of thinking is to 
draw a cancellation.—Boner reported in The Science Re- 
view. 





The Role and Function of 


The 
Instructional Materials 


Center 


Witu1aM C. MILLER 


In Educational Leadership 


te do an effective job of teach- 
ing today, a teacher must utilize a 
wide variety of materials and ap- 
proaches. In response to the de- 
mands being made of our schools, 
the concept of an instructional ma- 
terials center, a unified service in- 
cluding both library and audio- 
visual materials, is receiving rapid 
acceptance among educators. 

It is the classroom teacher who 
feels most the stepped-up educa- 
tional demands our times have 
forced. Teachers have always been 
busy people but now with the in- 
creasing numbers of children, more 
emphasis on quality education, and 
the deluge of new knowledge and 
teaching materials, a comprehen- 
sive learning resources program is 
a necessity. The unified collection 


encourages more and better use of 
these materials. 

Whether it is called “materials 
center,” “curriculum laboratory,” 
or “learning resources library,” its 
purpose is to establish a richer 
learning environment by aiding 
teachers and students in dealing 
with the increasing amount of in- 
formation available, assist in use of 
the wealth of instructional aids, 
and help to employ effectively the 
methods and “hardware” of the 
new teaching technology. 

The distinguishing feature of a 
materials center is that all learning 
materials have equal status and re- 
ceive consideration. The collection 
may contain all materials used in 
teaching. Books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals; slides, filmstrips, recordings 
(and the equipment to use them); 
globes, maps, charts, and clippings; 
and less common but useful items 
such as models, specimens, and di- 
oramas. 

What a center contains and what 
services it offers depends on the 
school curriculum it serves. Since 
each teacher and the needs of 
youngsters in each school are dif- 
ferent, what is appropriate for one 
school may not be right for a 
school of the same size in a nearby 
district. Some centers in elemen- 
tary schools have a sewing machine 
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for making costumes for dramatiza- 
tions; others have simple wood- 
working tools. Art supplies beyond 
those that are in each classroom are 
often a part of the center’s collec- 
tion. 

Ideas, too, are part of the center. 
Bulletin-board materials and sug- 
gestions, exhibit and display ideas, 
scripts, field trip and community 
resources files, all things which will 
aid instruction are housed in the 
center. 


MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


Probably the most important ele- 
ment of an effective materials cen- 
ter is its skilled staff. Mature, ex- 
perienced, professional persons 
who enjoy helping teachers and 
students are necessary to an effec- 
tive program. Given adequate cler- 
ical help and funds, such a staff 
can markedly influence teaching 
practices. 

The quality of the staff is vital 
to the program because they must 
be capable of aiding the varied ac- 
tivities taking place in a center. 
Teachers inquire about, order, pre- 
view, and make the materials they 
need. Students ask help on research 
projects or for a practical project 
such as making a model, and they 
seek information about resource 
people, or field trips they might 
take. Administrators and curricu- 
lum people receive help in plan- 
ning effective teachers’ meetings or 
preparing booklets or posters for 
public-relations purposes. 

In general, two major types of 
activity go on in the center: read- 
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ing, listening to, and viewing of 
materials by teachers and students 
individually and in small groups; 
and teacher and pupil preparation 
of teaching aids such as charts, 
graphs, and slides. 

In the center, the materials spe- 
cialist is concerned with acquiring, 
organizing, housing, and distribut- 
ing the whole range of learning re- 
sources to enrich the learning en- 
vironment of the school. 

Materials should, of course, be 
as close to the consumer—the pupil 
or the teacher—as is practically pos- 
sible. Certainly as many as pos- 
sible of the commonly used tools 
for learning should be kept in the 
classroom. But to have the type of 
education our time demands, easy 
access to a wide variety of instruc- 
tional materials and skilled guid- 
ance in selection and use of these 
tools is necessary. 

To pause and consider the 
amount and nature of resource ma- 
terials our schools use today re- 
veals the shortcomings of many 
schools in maintaining an artificial 
division of materials. For example, 
a chart which could make a valu- 
able contribution cannot be shelved 
like a book. The audio-visual per- 
son does not feel it is his responsi- 
bility. The result is that a “no- 
man’s land” of materials is created. 
Because of this artificial division of 
materials, the purposes of educa- 
tion may not be served. This can- 
not happen when a school is served 
by a unified collection under the 
direction of a skilled materials spe- 
cialist. . 





Who Profits from Special Placement? 


The Value of Special Classes for the 
Mentally Handicapped 


FRANCES A. MULLEN and WILLIAM ITKEN 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


ace. classes for the men- 
tally handicapped have existed in 
American schools since the turn of 
the century. They have grown and 
spread steadily in numbers, accept- 
ance, and distribution. Practically 
all large cities have long had such 
classes, and current trends indicate 
that a rapidly increasing number 
of smaller communities are finding 
means to serve these children. 
What is the value of special 
classes for these children? Do edu- 
cable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren progress faster academically 
or achieve better adjustment in 
special classes than when left in 
regular grades? What kinds of chil- 
dren profit from special placement? 
These and other questions have 
been the subject of four years of 
research in the Chicago Public 
Schools, under a federal grant 
totaling almost $600,000. This will 
be a brief summary of the findings 
concerning these three questions. 
The “educable mentally handi- 
capped” are, in general, the chil- 
dren who can eventually learn to 
read usefully. For the most part, 
they are ready to start to learn to 
read at age eight or nine, or per- 
haps not until ten. They progress 
slowly when they do start to read, 
but by the age of 18 they can 
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achieve a usable degree of reading 
skill, perhaps equivalent to the 
achievement of normal youngsters 
in fourth, fifth, or even sixth grade. 
They also attain useful degrees of 
competence in other educational 
objectives. 

School psychologists are reluc- 
tant to specify limits for EMH 
(educable mentally handicapped), 
since many factors besides a test 
score are involved in the diagnosis. 
When an IQ range is specified, it 
refers to scores on individually ad- 
ministered intelligence tests. There 
is considerable agreement on a 
lower limit of 50 or 55 IQ for 
classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped, and more variation 
as to the upper limit at 70, 75, or 
80. 

The academic progress of EMH 
children in either special or regular 
classes was disappointing, as meas- 
ured by standardized achievement 
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tests. With an average IQ between 
69 and 70 for all the retested 
children, we might hope for aca- 
demic progress at the rate of .7 
of a year for each school year. In- 
stead, the median gain was less 
than .5 of a year in both reading 
and arithmetic on the Stanford 
Achievement Test (counting only 
children whose mental age was at 
six years or above at the beginning 
of the measurement period). 

No consistent difference in aca- 
demic progress was demonstrated 
between the average EMH pupil 
in the special and regular classes. 
On the Stanford tests, the average 
regular class pupils made slight but 
not significantly greater progress. 

Measurements of change in ad- 
justment and personality factors 
over a one- or a two-year interval 
showed some significant differences 
between pupils placed in special or 
in regular classes. The hostility 
scale on the projective test sug- 
gested that the special class was 
more successful in reducing the 
hostility level of its pupils, espe- 
cially of the boys, while the pro- 
ductivity scale on the same instru- 
ment suggested that the regular 
class was more successful in in- 
creasing the pupil’s breadth of 
ideas. The sociometric interview 
suggested the possibility that chil- 
dren in the special classes showed 
greater progress in developing se- 
cure, confident, and friendly rela- 
tions with. their classmates. 

How does it happen that a 
group of children in the, special 
classes, many of whose members 
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were selected as being maladjusted 
in the regular grades, appears in a 
special class to be on the average 
better adjusted than those left be- 
hind? 


TWO HYPOTHESES 


Two hypotheses suggest them- 
selves. First, the frame of reference 
of the teacher in a special class 
may be significantly different from 
that of the teacher in the regular 
grade. The special teacher rates 
the child in comparison with his 
expectations of children in a spe- 
cial group, and in comparison with 
similar children with whom he has 
been working. The special teacher 
may accept behavior and person- 
ality traits the regular teacher 
would consider evidence of malad- 
justment. Further, in a class of 35, 
the impact of certain behavior de- 
viation is much greater than in a 
class of 15. 

According to this “frame of ref- 
erence’ hypothesis, then, the ad- 
justment of the child in a special 
division might actually be identical 
with, or even poorer than, that of 
a child in a regular grade, but be 
perceived and rated by the teacher 
as better. 

As a second hypothesis, there 
may be improvement in the child’s 
adjustment and in the image his 
personality would present to the 
most unbiased observer as a result 
of placement in a special class. The 
child may have found release from 
pressures of impossible academic 
achievement inherent in his per- 
ception of his classmates’ activities, 
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even if the regular teacher sets 
lowered goals for him. 

The teacher with 15 pupils can 
more effectively establish rapport 
and convince the deviate child that 
his good qualities are honestly ad- 
mired than can the teacher with a 
larger class. A special class teacher 
has special training in understand- 
ing this child and has sought this 
type teaching assignment because 
of an interest in its problems and 
challenges. 

This second hypothesis—that the 
child who presents adjustment 
problems in the regular grades 
shows a different and better pat- 
tern of behavior in the special class, 
not because he is a child who pos- 
sesses fundamentally stronger ad- 
justive capacities, but because the 
special class is better adapted to 
his needs—has drawn strong sup- 
port from several lines of evidence. 

A comprehensive study of the 
value of special classes should in- 
clude inquiry into the effect on 
nonhandicapped pupils of the 
greater homogeneity of grouping 
which results when the retarded 
child is removed and the teacher’s 
energy can be concentrated on the 
nonhandicapped. Does the _pres- 
ence of a mentally handicapped 
child interfere with the learning of 
his nonhandicapped peers? This is 
a question that must be the subject 
of further research. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Several important implications 
for the diagnosis of mental retard- 
ation did arise from the research. 


Individual psychological evalua- 
tions still underestimate the poten- 
tials of a substantial number of 
children with cultural handicaps, 
even when carried out by trained 
and experienced school psycholo- 
gists alert to the factors ‘producing 
“pseudo-mental-deficiency.” 

Psychologists must be particular- 
ly careful in evaluating the poten- 
tials of children who have attended 
schools in the rural South, children 
with foreign-language backgrounds, 
and children whose environment 
may have failed to stimulate them 
to optimal intellectual develop- 
ment. Many such children made 
progress during the two years of 
observation at rates considerably 
above the expectancy for their © 
measured IQ. 

When a school refers a child for 
psychological examination with a 
view to determining his eligibility 
for placement in a special class, 
detailed information on the child’s 
personality, adjustment, and back- 
ground is as essential as data on his 
educational progress. 

Periodical reevaluation of all 
children designated EMH is man- 
datory. It is especially importani 
in the cases where there is evi- 
dence of cultural deprivation in 
the background. 

There are also implications re- 
garding retention of EMH children 
in regular classes. Well-adjusted 
EMH children, and_ particularly 
those well-adjusted EMH children 
who have recently come to the city 
from a rural South environment or 
who have foreign-language envi- 
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ronments, may well be retained in 
regular grades even with measured 
IQ’s considerably below 75. 

Special class placement has been 
demonstrated to be superior to reg- 
ular class placement for the more 
severely handicapped, those with 
emotional or speech or other handi- 
caps added to the basic mental 
handicap, and those from homes 
marked by overcrowding, family 
instability, and contact with pro- 
tective social agencies. 

With more careful diagnosis and 
selection of children who will profit 
from special class placement, more 
children formerly labeled as EMH 
can be retained in regular grades, 
making room in the special classes 
for the children with severe prob- 
lems who need special placement. 

The program in the special 
classes needs searching study and 
improvement. Gains must be made 
in curriculum, methods, super- 
vision, and teacher training. Con- 
tinuous work in these areas is es- 
sential. 


IMPROVING ORGANIZATION 


The extreme variations found 
among educable mentally handi- 
capped children have important 
implications for the organization of 


instruction for such children. It 
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would appear worthwhile to ex- 
periment with special facilities for 
the persistently nonachieving edu- 
cable mentally handicapped child 
whose multiple handicaps have 
been mentioned. 

Another experiment might or- 
ganize rapid-track facilities for the 
pseudo-retarded child whose men- 
tal ability may have been under- 
estimated by psychological exam- 
ination. These are the high- 
achieving EMH _ children whose 
measured IQ’s are questioned and 
who are well motivated and well 
adjusted. Many of these probably 
could be returned to regular 
grades. 

The real question is not whether 
special classes are good or bad, but 
what kind of special services are 
needed by what kinds of young- 
sters in what kinds of school pro- 
grams. 

Findings of this study have al- 
ready been partially translated into 
action in the Chicago program. 
Further, like all good research, it 
has opened up more new questions 
than it has solved. Continued study 
of these results and of related prob- 
lems will undoubtedly result in ad- 
ditional changes for the benefit of 
all youngsters and in improved ef- 
ficiency of the school. ° 


MopberNn psychology tells us that it’s bad to be an orphan, 
terrible to be an only child, damaging to be the youngest, 
crushing to be in the middle, and taxing to be the oldest. 
There seems no way out, except to be born an adult.—From 
Woodmen of the World Magazine. 








Strange Companions 


Linguistics and | 


CARRIE STEGALL 


In Elementary English 


UST as I had finally developed 
a “surefire” method of teaching the 
eight parts of speech to my ele- 
mentary children, I looked around 
for other worlds to conquer and 
enrolled in a graduate program to 
study toward a second major in 
English. 

Innocent of the thinking that in- 
vaded some college textbooks since 
my last bout with them, the first 
time the word linguist appeared on 
on the page of Margaret Bryant’s 
The Heritage of the English Lan- 
guage, I dismissed it as insignifi- 
cant. I knew before I could spell 
it that a linguist was one proficient 
in languages. 

But I was to encounter the word 
many times in the pages I was 
asked to read. I heard it coming 
from the tongue of my young pro- 
fessor, and even from the mouths 
of babes, my brilliant undergrad- 
uate classmates. I casually won- 


dered about their attachment to 
the word—nothing more. 

Then I began wading through a 
ponderous book about grammar, 
one ostensibly written by a heretic. 
I was the epitome of tolerance. I 
pitied Charles Carpenter Fries. The 
poor soul hadn't had my high- 
school English and Latin teacher to 
set him on the right track. Perhaps 
he hadn’t had the advantage of 
having been reared on the funda- 
mental belief that Grammar was 
the 67th book of the Bible. 

When I had finished those 18 
months of cramming for credit and 
began to digest the storehouse of 
facts, the wisdom and counsel of 
my professor began to seep 
through my mental block. I re- 
called how, after my frequent out- 
bursts about the stupidity of the 
modern approach, she had never 
argued; she had never forced her 
opinion; she had never ridiculed. 
She always said quietly, “Carrie, 
just be able to defend your state- 
ments.” 

In the months that followed, the 
term “structural linguistics” seemed 
to have a hypnotic effect on me. 
I wandered over the faces of books, 
struggled through workshops, con- 
versed with scholars, and have fin- 
ally come up with my own defini- 
tion: 

Structural linguistics is the study 
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of the natural and informal struc- 
ture of oral language as used by 
educated people. (Please, for my 
elementary children I do not want 
a more exact and complicated defi- 
nition, even if the linguists do pro- 
test. ) 

With this awakening, I was 
hurled back in memory to my desk 
in high-school English class where 
I had had the hardest time remem- 
bering to say, “I shall go to town 
Friday,” instead of the “substan- 
dard” usage, “I am going to town 
Friday.” 

Though I could write acceptably, 
I could not speak “correctly,” and 
I found no consolation in other 
people’s “degrading” speech. My 
brand of misery didn’t want com- 
pany. I knew my English grammar. 
Yet, I felt that inability to use it 
correctly in fluent speech was a 
personal tragedy. 

Thirty-plus years later, it’s no 
wonder I’m not a speaker. I’m still 
scared to death of formal usage in 
oral form. But I do appreciate 
company, and I shall never forget 
the wonder and awe I experienced 
when I first heard a past president 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English use a plural pro- 
noun with a singular antecedent! 


VISION EXTENDED 


But what does structural lin- 
guistics have to do with all this? 
Just this: Having been stripped of 
my grammatical armor, I find that 
my vision has been extended. 
Looking, I have found tentative 
success—only tentative, remember. 
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This new “wonder drug” seems 
to be the exact opposite of the 
semi-cure to which I was submit- 
ted. Instead of beginning with the 
book of pseudo grammar and pro- 
ceeding to writing and then to 
speech, this structural linguistics 
cure begins at the base of the 
disease, speech, proceeds to writ- 
ing and then—if need be—to gram- 
mar. If the average patient doesn’t 
want to continue with the whole 
cure, to formal speech and writing, 
he can, nevertheless, acquire a 
measure of success in acceptable 
informal usage, sufficient to insure 
him freedom from speech fear in 
his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. 

Now, my fourth and eighth 
graders are being guided to observe 
and imitate the natural and in- 
formal structure of the English lan- 
guage as used by teachers and 
other educated people of their ac- 
quaintance. They also note the 
easy flow of language in their short 
stories and library books. You see, 
it is informal structure in written 
form. Simple and elementary sen- 
tence patterns that do no violence 
to the prevailing terminology of 
traditional grammar (except per- 
haps to ignore much of it) are be- 
ing slowly and cautiously devel- 
oped in the classrooms with the 
children’s help and suggestions. 

We don’t turn to the rule books 
for the answers to our questions 
and problems. We listen, always 
mindful of who is speaking and 
why before we accept his speech as 
a model. 
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We read, with the same guards 
up that we use when listening— 
after all, reading is just speaking 
captured on paper with some 
necessary signals thrown in as a 
substitute for the voice. 

Then carefully, but freely, we 
speak and write, trying to emulate 
worthy models. When in doubt 
about a model, I turn to Robert 
Pooley, or some similar expert, just 
as I seek help from experts in 
other areas when my children pop 


like a three-ring circus now than 
like the straight-jacket ward of a 
mental institution. 

It’s true that I haven’t found 
many of the answers, and I am 
forced to keep searching. I am not 
comfortable and secure and satis- 
fied in my teaching any more. Mis- 
takes are old familiar friends that 
I expect to meet often, but I prefer 
to advance by stepping on mis- 
takes to standing still ignominious- 
ly. 


We are strange companions, but 
delighted and excited ones—lin- 
guistics and I! e 


questions that are foreign to me. 
No, my teaching isn’t what it 
used to be. My classroom is more 


The Right Words 


@ James Thurber in his new book Lanterns and Lances 
(Harper, 1961) writes of his “bad year among the mean- 
ing-manglers.” The trouble started when Thurber heard 
a woman wind up a recital of a legal involvement with, 
“So they finally decided to leave it where sleeping dogs 
lie.” Thurber responded, “One can only hope the barristers 
for the other side will tumble for it hook, line, and barrel.” 

He found more “troubled idioms.”—“We are not going 
to hide our heads in the sand like kangaroos,” said one 
lady. Of history professors, another said, “It is not easy 
to make them colleagues. They are always looking down 
each other’s noses.” 

Mr. Thurber summed up with a troubled idiom of his 
own: “We writers are a brave lot. We stand at Armaged- 
don and we battle for the word while the very Oedipus 
_of reason crumbles beneath us.”>—From Words at Work, 
a Scott, Foresman and Company bulletin. 


@ The little girl was repeating the alphabet in a prayer- 
like tone. Asked what she was doing, the girl explained, 
“Tm praying, but I can’t think of exactly the right words, 
so I'm just saying all the letters. God will put them to- 
gether for me, because He knows what I am thinking.”— 
From Journal of The American Medical Association. 
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—==* With Education in Washington *==— 


THE EpucaTIon DicGEst WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Downturn.—A few days before 
schools re-opened, HEW Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff called one of 
his infrequent press conferences to 
release the latest biennial survey of 
state schools systems by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The classroom shortage was not 
smaller. At the beginning of the 
1960-61 school year, the shortage 
was 142,000. At the start of the 
1957-58 school year, state educa- 
tional agencies estimated the short- 
age at 143,000. 

Rising enrolments and_ higher 
prices carried the cost of operating 
the nation’s public elementary and 
secondary schools to a record $15.6 
billion in the past school year, an 
increase of $2 billion over 1957- 
58. The survey showed increased 
educational investment in every 

category but one—capital outlay by 
local school districts for land, 
buildings, and equipment. 

Though total expenditures in- 
creased by $2 billion in the two- 
year period, school construction 
and equipment expenditures were 
down 7 percent in 1959-60 com- 
pared with two years earlier. This 
was the first decline in capital out- 
lay for elementary and secondary 
schools since World War II. 

“States and cities have about 
reached the upper limits of their 
financial capacities,” Secretary Rib- 
icoff warned. “There might be 
some holdback here and there in 
the hope of federal aid, but I don’t 
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think that is an important factor. 
The fact is, the schools do need 
help.” 


Turndown.—But there was no 
help from Washington as_ the 
Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition in the House of Represen- 
tatives turned down President 
Kennedy’s compromise school-aid 
bill by an unexpected 242-169 
vote. The defeat was stunning and 
alibis abounded. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The Administration did not 
fight as hard for education as it 
did, for example, for foreign aid. 
Backstage huddles with key polit- 
ical figures were a poor substitute 
for efforts to evoke massive public 
support to sway wavering Con- 
gressmen. The drive for passage 
should not have been left until the 
weary end of the Congressional 
session. 

2. The bill had few friends left 
after it had been compromised into 
its final form. “We consider it dis- 
crimination,” a Catholic spokesman 
said when private school loans 
were removed. Most Northern 
Democrats, including those from 
largely Catholic districts, voted for 
the bill, nevertheless. 

3. Defectors were mainly liberal 
Southern Democrats who usually 
provide the needed margin of sup- 
port for the Administration’s legis- 
lation. In this case, though, the 
bill’s lack of support for teachers’ 
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salaries gave them an excuse to 
cast one vote to please home-town 
conservatives. 

By supporting aid to “federally 
impacted” areas for another two 
years, the Administration strongly 
hinted that the fight for federal 
aid was over in the 87th Congress. 
The outlook will be no better in 
the 88th Congress that will take 
its oath in January 1963 unless 
the Administration increases its 
strength in the House of Represen- 
tatives at the polls next year. Only 
once in the Twentieth Century, 
however, has the party in the 
White House managed to increase 
its strength in the House without 
the President on the ballot. 


Day in Court.—Organized edu- 
cation has taken the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to court 
to protest its recent rulings which 
“favor commercial interests at the 
expense of noncommercial educa- 
tional television.” Suit was filed by 
the Joint Council on Educational 
Broadcasting, composed of eight 
organizations including the NEA, 
American Council on Education, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, and the chief state 
school officers. 

To understand this unprecedent- 
ed action, a brief glossary of terms 
may be helpful. VHF designates 
the channels in general use, chan- 
nels 2-13. UHF channels 14-83, on 
the other hand, though more plen- 
tiful, can be received by fewer 
than 4 million of the 45 million 
homes with TV sets. Fixing a VHF 


receiver to pick up UHF programs 
costs from $25 to $75. 

The FCC has reserved 267 chan- 
nels for ETV but 179 of these are 
UHF channels. Of the VHF chan- 
nels reserved for noncommercial 
use, too many are in such places 
as Silver City, N.M. (pop. 7022) 
and Sneedville, Tenn. (pop. 457). 
Less than 50 ETV stations are on 
VHF channels, compared with 
nearly 500 commercial stations. 
There is no ETV station from 
Boston to Pittsburgh, nor any in 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and many 
another metropolitan area. 

Educators contend that when a 
third UHF channel becomes avail- 
able in a community with two com- 
mercial UHF stations, the new 
channel should be given to ETV 
if school groups are ready to use 
it. A recent FCC policy statement 
seemed to agree. Then came the 
decisions on Rochester, N.Y., and 
Johnstown, Pa., both of which 
have two VHF commercial sta- 
tions. In both towns, educators 
who applied for the third VHF 
channel were frozen out by the 
FCC in favor of profit-seeking ap- 
plicants. 

“For the FCC to say that access 
to VHF is not critical to establish- 
ment of an adequate national edu- 
cational television service is to ig- 
nore the facts and deliberately con- 
fine educational television service 
to the specialized receivers of a 
formal classroom,” the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters said in supporting the 
legal action. “Educational services 
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should at least be equal to com- 
mercial services, and the station 
score in the great communities 
across the country should be two to 
one, or three to one, instead of 
three and four to nothing!” 


White House Concerts.—To the 
85-piece Transylvania Symphony 
Orchestra from the Brevard Music 
Center summer camp in North 
Carolina went the honor of playing 
the first of a series of “Concerts for 
Young People by Young People” 
held at the White House under the 
sponsorship of the First Lady. A 
Presidential assistant who played 
oboe at the camp 25 years ago got 
his alma mater the invitation. 

Since Mrs. Kennedy was in Hy- 
annis Port, Mass., the President 
welcomed the student musicians 
and 325 handicapped children 
from nearby schools who were in- 
vited to attend. “As an American, 
I have the greatest possible pride 
in the work that is being done in 
dozens of schools stretching across 
the United States—schools where 
devoted teachers are studying with 
interested young men and women 
and opening up the whole wide 
horizon of serious music,” President 
Kennedy said. Returning to his 
desk, he opened his office doors to 
listen to the concert on the White 
House lawn as he worked inside. 


To Prevent Drop-Outs.—A plea 
for a nationwide effort to encour- 
age young people to complete their 
schooling was made by Sterling M. 
McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of 
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Education, in a statement released 
just as school opened for the fall 
semester. 

Commissioner McMurrin point- 
ed out that 2% million of the 10,- 
800,000 students to be enrolled in 
grades 9 through 12 of the nation’s 
public and nonpublic schools this 
fall will drop out before gradua- 
tion. He declared that recent sur- 
veys indicate that these school 
leavers normally have average in- 
telligence and that significant num- 
bers have ability levels suited to 
the demands of college. 

He declared that it is time to 
take a good look not alone at our 
schools but at our whole public 
attitude, to face up to the econom- 
ic and social factors which crush 
human initiative and creativity. 

“The majority of drop-outs,” he 
stated, “come from backgrounds of 
semiliteracy and poverty, some- 
times crime, often neglect. Al- 
though the early grades offer the 
underprivileged child some meas- 
ure of security, by the time he 
reaches high school the sociological 
pressures from outside are dom- 
inant. Three out of five drop-outs 
have not even had the benefits of 
guidance and counseling to help 
them adjust sights to potentials. 
Even among the sizeable number 
of drop-outs from more privileged 
families there is a background of 
parental indifference to the worth 
of education. 

“All too often we undermine our 
country’s greatest resource, _ its 
brainpower, through indifference, 
complacency, and improvidence.”® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Buffalo, N.Y.: The Very Reverend 
Leo F. Hammerl, formerly associate 
superintendent, Catholic Diocese of 
Buffalo, has succeeded the Right Rev- 
erend Sylvester J. Hobel, now dio- 
cesan secretary of education. 

Freeport, N.Y.: John Henry Martin, 
formerly of Wayne, N.J., is now su- 
perintendent. 

Morristown, N.J.: Harry W. Wen- 
ner, formerly of Mountain Lakes, N.]J., 
has succeeded Frank P. Bogle, re- 
signed. 

Manitowoc, Wis.: Charles E. Jones, 
formerly of Beloit, Wis., is now su- 
perintendent. 

Anchorage, Alaska: Hillis K. Idle- 
man, superintendent for three years, 
has resigned. 

Ardmore, Okla.: James W. Bruce, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded George D. Hann, now re- 
gional representative of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Mamaroneck, N.Y.: T. James Ahern, 
superintendent for 20 years, has re- 
tired. 

Menominee, Mich.: Alex M. Nelson, 
formerly head of Richmond Com- 
munity Schools, Mich., is now super- 
intendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Houston, Tex.: Philip 
G. Hoffman has succeeded A. D. 
Bruce, retired. 

Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Millicent Carey Mc- 
Intosh, president since 1952, has an- 
nounced her retirement in June 1962. 

Gettysburg College, Pa.: Carl Han- 
sen, formerly dean of the faculty, 
Cornell University, is successor to 
Willard S. Paul, retired. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Howard L. Rubendall is now presi- 
dent. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu: 
Ray Johnson, formerly superintendent, 


Riverside County, Calif., is now as- 
sociate professor of school administra- 
tion. 

University of Bridgeport, Conn.: R. 
Daniel Chubbuck, superintendent at 
Darien, Conn., has been named Dana 
Professor of Education, effective Jan. 
1, 1962. 

Fairmont State College, W.Va.: A. 
Neil Frye, formerly superintendent, 
Grant County, Petersburg, W. Va., is 
now assistant professor of education. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Ira Fred Simmons, formerly superin- 
tendent, Jefferson County, Birming- 
ham, is now professor of education. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: Among 
the new members of the graduate 
school of education faculty are: Bert- 
ram B. Masia, H. Alan Robinson, 
Charles E. Bidwell, P. J. Foster, and 
Andreas Michael Kazamias. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Angus B. Rothwell, formerly super- 
intendent at Manitowoc, Wis., has 
been named Wisconsin state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Ralph C. M. Flynt has been named 
assistant commissioner for statistics 
and research services, U.S. Office of 
Education, succeeding Roy M. Hall, 
now at the University of Texas. Mr. 
Flynt was formerly assistant commis- 
sioner for legislative and program de- 
velopment. 


American Education Week 
“Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report” will be the theme of the 
1961 American Education Week, 
to be held November 5-11. Pro- 
motional material for the week is 
available from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

In addition to the main theme, 
the following daily American Edu- 
cation Week topics have been se- 
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lected for this year: Sunday, “Time 
to Test Our Convictions”; Monday, 
“Time to Decide on Essentials”; 
Tuesday, “Time to Work Togeth- 
er’; Wednesday, “Time to Explore 
New Ideas”; Thursday, “Time to 
Salute Good Teachers”; Friday, 
“Time to Pay the Price for Excel- 
lence”; and Saturday, “Time to 
Look Outside Our Borders.” 

The observance of the week is 
sponsored by the NEA, American 
Legion, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


Survey on Trends 

GREATER emphasis in the schools 
on reading, and how to teach it, 
and an increased interest in study 
skills, and how to develop them, 
were noted in a survey of innova- 
tions planned in schools, recently 
completed by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The survey also indicated that 
teaching machines are still regard- 
ed as curiosities, rather than in- 
struments for general classroom 
use, but television is becoming a 
substantial force as a means of in- 
struction. 

A new course which showed up 
in many responses is one on note- 
taking and how to study, intended 
for the college bound. Many of the 
school districts also reported newly- 
revised courses in science and 
mathematics, and many indicated 
interest in team teaching. 


“Flying Classroom” Starts 
THE nation’s first “flying classroom” 
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began sending lessons the second 
week in September to schools in 
six states of the Midwest. 

The Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction 
(MPATI) will beam 17 courses to 
students from first grade to college 
from a plane circling 23,000 feet 
above Montpelier, Ind. Equipment 
consists of two four-engine planes 
loaded with 614 tons of television 
equipment. 

Sample lessons for 
mental project were transmitted 
last spring before school closed. 
MPATI is a $10 million experiment 
sponsored by foundations and pri- 
vate industry. Its telecasts cover 
most of Indiana and parts of Ili- 
nois, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 


r} 


the experi- 


New Code Changes 

A CHANGE in the Building Exits 
Code of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association permits, for the 
first time, a two-story (no_ base- 
ment) school building to have open 
stairways, provided the building is 
completely sprinklered. 

The new code, which was adopt- 
ed by the Association at its 1961 
meeting in Detroit, also permits 
stairway doors in schools to be 
open if they are closed by a device 
which is “fail-safe” and connected 
to a complete sprinkler or fire 
alarm system. 

The Building Exits Code is pure- 
ly advisory as far as the National 
Fire Protection Association is con- 
cerned, but it is widely used as a 
basis of law and legal regulation in 
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the interest of public safety. Fran- 
cis R. Schere of the National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction 
was chairman of the committee 
which developed the 1961 edition 
of the code. 


Colleges Cooperate 
CooPERATION, or “togetherness” as 
the social scientists might call it, 
seems to be the trend today, espe- 
cially among colleges. Among the 
examples: 

A group of 12 liberal-arts col- 
leges in Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Minnesota has 
recently formed the Midwest Col- 
lege Council to help well-qualified 
eastern secondary-school students 
and their parents become more fa- 
miliar with college opportunities in 
the Midwest. Some of the same 
colleges are also members of the 
Great Lakes College Association, a 
cooperative group working togeth- 
er to strengthen their educational 
programs. 

In the East, the College Center 
of Finger Lakes has been organized 
by four colleges in New York and 
one in Pennsylvania. Plans include 
a curriculum study to eliminate 
duplication of costly, low-attend- 


ance courses by unifying them in — 


one college, a central library for 
expensive and rarely-used books, 
group buying of supplies, central- 
ized equipment, and an exchange 
program for faculty, students, and 
guest speakers. 

In Texas, a demonstration pro- 
gram in the sharing of college and 
university faculty resources has 


been started by 11 colleges and 
universities. 

Called the Texas Educational 
Microwave Project (TEMP), the 
experiment is designed to transmit 
in a closed-circuit microwave net- 
work eight courses to the 11 coop- 
erating institutions. The courses to 
be televised were selected by a 
committee of administrators repre- 
senting all the schools. The experi- 
ment is being operated under a 
U.S. Office of Education contract 
(NDEA funds) with additional as- 
sistance from the Ford Foundation 
and the participating institutions. 


TV Courses 

For the fourth year, “Continental 
Classroom” will be presented on 
the TV network of the National 
Broadcasting Company this fall. 

The early morning program 
(6:30 to 7 a.M.) this year is a new 
course in American Government, 
with Peter H. Odegard, professor 
of political science, University of 
California, Berkeley, as teacher. 

In addition to the new course, 
the past season’s “Continental 
Classroom” course in Contempor- 
ary Mathematics is being repeated 
in the half-hour preceding the 
American Government course. Both 
courses started Sept. 25. 

On the Columbia Broadcasting 
System television network, a new 
“College of the Air” course is 
offered this fall by the Learning 
Resources Institute. The new off- 
ering is “The New Biology” with 
Ray Koppelman, assistant professor 
of Biochemistry, University of Chi- 
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cago, as teacher. It also started 
during the week of Sept. 25. 


International Seminar 
REPRESENTATIVES from more than 
30 countries are expected to attend 
the International Seminar on In- 
structional Television, to be held 
Oct. 8-18 at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The uses of instructional tele- 
vision in England, France, Japan, 
Canada, Italy, and the United 
States will be presented during the 
seminar. Sponsoring organizations 
for the meeting include the U.S. 
Office of Education, United States 
National Commission for Unesco, 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and Radio Corporation of 
America. 


ACE Meeting 

ABRAHAM A. RisicorF, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Edward R. Murrow, director 
of the United States Information 
Agency, will give the keynote ad- 
dresses at the forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Council 
on Education, to be held Oct. 5-6 
in Washington, D.C. 

The Council meeting, which will 
be attended by representatives 
from 1,222 institutions and organ- 
izations, will consider the topic 
“The Future Pattern of Higher Ed- 
ucation and the Council’s Role.” 

Logan Wilson, former chancel- 
lor of the University of Texas, is 
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now Council president, succeeding 
Arthur S. Adams, who retired in 
July. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 3-6, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Oct. 5-6, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 8-12, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Oct. 8-18, International Seminar on 
Instructional Television, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Oct. 16-20, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, IIl. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Nov. 5-8, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 5-11, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 12-23, 
Children’s Week. 

Nov. 22-25, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 23-25, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 24-25, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dec. 3-8, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29, National Business 
Teachers Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Feb. 24-28, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. e 


National Retarded 











The Schools. Martin Mayer. 
New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1961. Pp. xvii + 446. 
$4.95. 


At long last an extraordinarily able 
reporter has done an over-all job of 
telling what the schools are all about 
in a presentation that is fascinating, 
accurate, and disconcerting. This ex- 
position of American education (and 
European, too, as it relates to our 
schools) includes provocative observa- 
tions on the psychology of learning, 
the IQ, and tests and measurements 
with some asides on sales techniques 
of the big test makers. 

There is much more in this temp- 
erate and factual reporting of the 
educational system by the author, 
who candidly admits that many of 
his preconceptions about the schools 
were changed after he had steeped 
himself in educational literature and 
visited schools. If Admiral Rickover 
or even Dr. Conant had done the 
homework and the legwork that Mr. 
Mayer did, they would have come up 
with a more rational understanding 
of American education. 

Without a doubt, this book is the 
best and most interesting reporting 
about the schools that has been done 
in this century. It should be read by 
all school people and, hopefully, by 


laymen as well. 


The Transformation of the 
School. Lawrence A. Cremin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1961. Pp. xi + 387. $5.50. 

“The death of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association in 1955 and the 
passing of its journal, Progressive 
Education, two years later marked 
the end of an era in American peda- 
gogy. Yet one would hardly have 
known it from the pitifully small 
group of mourners at both funerals.” 

This book is a history of the pro- 
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gressive movement in American edu- 
cation. It locates the origins in the 
general protest and reform movements 
of the post-Civil War period, relating 
progressivism in education to pro- 
gressivism in politics and social 
thought. It follows the progressive 
education movement through its hey- 
day in the twenties and thirties to its 
collapse following World War II. 

Mr. Cremin ties history of educa- 
tion in with general history, avoiding 
the isolation of education history from 
the social and intellectual forces of 
the era. He deals critically with Hor- 
ace Mann, William James, Edward 
L. Thorndike, John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and other “progressive” 
educators who were significant in edu- 
cation, and our developing culture. 

Cremin demonstrates that educa- 
tion is a subject of cultural signifi- 
cance, one that cannot be ignored by 
students of social policy or by 
thoughtful citizens. 


Education for College: Improv- 
ing the High School Curric- 
ulum. Albert R. Kitzhaber, 
Robert M. Gorrell, and Paul 
Roberts. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1961. Pp. v + 
195. $3.50. 


This book is a commentary on the 
reports from the Portland, Oregon, 
High School Curriculum Study. That 
study, completed in 1959, provided 
a view of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum from the viewpoint of nearly 
50 college subject-matter specialists. 
Thirteen volumes resulted from the 
study and this book interprets the 
findings. 

The study of the Portland school 
system was a result of the mutual 
interest college professors and high- 
school administrators and_ teachers 
have in the high-school curriculum. It 
was the task of the specialists to con- 
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sider the adequacy of the curriculum 
for college-bound students and to 
suggest ways of improving the teach- 
ing of college-preparatory subjects. 

The findings and recommendations 
are presented here subject-by-subject, 
including some dissenting opinions, 
and with some commentary on inno- 
vations in the area of mechanical in- 
structional devices. 


Issues, Problems, and Ap- 
proaches in the Teaching of 
English. Edited by George 
Winchester Stone, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 
Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 246. $2.50. 


“English, the humanistic course re- 
quired of all students in our schools 
from the grades to the college, has, 
as a subject and a discipline, long 
been drifting toward chaos in our 
schools.” 

The above is the opening statement 
in the introduction to this book edited 
by the executive secretary of The 
Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Prepared to aid teachers of English, 
the book presents a series of writings 
exploring and commenting on what is 
taking place in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in our schools. The final section 
of the book presents a program for 
action, which “it is hoped will in- 
volve the imaginative and total re- 
sponse from the members of the pro- 
fession, in all the segments of Eng- 
lish teaching in our schools and col- 
leges.” 


Education for the Emerging 
Age: Newer Ends and Strong- 
er Means. Theodore Brameld. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. Pp. 244. $5.00. 

This is a statement of the ideals 
and methods of education based on 
the theme that “education can and 
should dedicate itself to the task of 
reconstructing a culture which, left 
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unreconstructed, will almost certainly 
collapse of its own frustrations.” 

With this book, Professor Brameld 
continues his analysis of educational 
theory and practice begun 10 years 
ago in his book, Ends and Means in 
Education. 

Brameld identifies cultural trends 
and tensions of the last decade (Soviet 
space achievements, lingering effects 
of the McCarthy influence, awaken- 
ing of the American Negro), and, 
against this backdrop, appraises con- 
flicting theories of education, and 
offers proposals for reorganizing the 
curriculum, the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, and the control of 
education. 

Contemporary educational spokes- 
men including Conant, Hutchins, 
Rickover, Bestor, and others are ex- 
amined in detail and measured in re- 
lation to the contemporary cultural 
scene. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Reading Games; Strengthening 
Reading Skills with Instructional 
Games. Guy Wagner and Max Hosier. 
Darien, Conn.: Educational Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1961. Pp. 128. $1.95. 

Imagineering; Songs and Rhythms 
for Use in Elementary Schools. Ar- 
thur Lee and Geneva Ruth Mancebo. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 
54. $3.00. 

Steller of the North. Ann and My- 
ron Sutton. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1961. Pp. 231. A true 
story of Captain Vitus Bering’s last 
voyage of discovery through the Pa- 
cific Ocean in search of America and 
of Alaska’s first pioneer naturalist, 
Georg Wilhelm Steller. 

Let’s Imagine Being Places. Janet 
Wolff and Bernard Owett. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 30. $2.75. 

About the Biggest Salmon. Will 
Hayes. About Ready-to-Wear Clothes. 
Terry Shannon. About Silkworms and 
Silk. Sophie Wormser. Atoms for 
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Junior. Les Landin. Chicago: Mel- 
mont Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 32 
each. $1.88 each. 

Language for Daily Use. Grade 2. 
Mildred A. Dawson and Bonnie 
Scales. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1961. Pp. 136. 
$2.00. 

The How and Why Wonder Book 
of the Civil War. Earl Schenck Miers. 
The How and Why Wonder Book of 
the Human Body. Martin Keen. New 
York: Wonder Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
48 each. $.50 each, paperbound. 

Substitute Teacher of Early Child- 
hood, Kg-Grade 2 and Substitute 
Teacher of Common Branches, Grades 
1-6. New York: Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961. $5.00 each. Teach- 
er’s license training texts. 

Barron’s How to Prepare for High 
School Entrance Examinations. Max 
Peters, et al. Great Neck, N.Y.: Bar- 
ron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 502. $4.95, cloth; $2.98, paper. 

A Pocketful of Seasons. Doris Van 
Liew Foster. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., Inc., 1961. Pp. 
32. $2.75. 

SECONDARY 

Reading Instruction in the Second- 
ary Schools. Henry A. Bamman, Ur- 
sula Hogan, and Charles E. Greene. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1961. Pp. vi + 266. $4.25. 

Experiments and Exercises in 
Physics. John W. Renner and Harry 
B. Packard. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1961. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

Homemaking Education in the 
High School. (Fourth Edition.) Maude 
Williamson and Mary Stewart Lyle. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 351. $5.00. 

American Government; Democracy 
at Work. Robert White. Princeton, 
N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1961. Pp. x + 707. $5.60. 

The Last Frontier: A Short History 
of Alaska. Ben Adams. New York: 
Hill and Wang, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 
181. Illustrations by the Eskimo artist 
George Ahgupuk. 


Interpreting and Teaching Ameri- 
can History. William H. Cartwright 
and Richard L. Watson, Jr. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, 1961. Pp. xvi 
+ 430. $5.00, cloth; $4.00, paper- 
bound. The 3lst yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Modern Junior High School Sci- 
ence; A Recommended Sequence of 
Courses. Abraham S. Fischler. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1961. Pp. x + 127. $2.00. A Science 
Manpower Project Monograph. 

The Junior High School We Need. 
Jean D. Grambs, et al. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1961. Pp. 
vi + 37. $1.00. 

The History of Our World. (Revised 
Edition.) Arthur E. R. Boak, Preston 
W. Slosson, Howard R. Anderson and 
Hall Bartlett. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1961. Pp. xvi + 794. 
$5.80. 

Vanguard. Robert C. Pooley, et al. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. 608. $4.36. Ninth- 
grade anthology and handbook of 
reading skills. 

You and Your Food. Ruth Bennett 
White. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xii + 466. 
$5.32. 

COLLEGE 

Criteria for the Establishment of 
Two-Year Colleges. D. G. Morrison 
and S. V. Martorana. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1961. Pp. 
viii + 101. Available from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. $.45. 

Building a Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. (Second Edition.) Harry S. 
Broudy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xv + 410. 
$8.00. A college text on the subject. 

Forms and Forces in University 
Adult Education. James T. Carey. 
Chicago: Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults, 1961. Pp. 
vii + 229. $3.00. 
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Simplified Calculus. F. L. West- 
water. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1961. Pp. xv + 160. $3.50. 

A Modern Russian Reader for 
Technical College Students. Edited 
by N. S. Fudel. New York: Pergamon 
Press Ltd., 1961. Pp. ix + 134. $5.50. 

Graduate Study in Public Admin- 
istration; A Guide to Graduate Pro- 
grams. Ward Stewart. U.S. Office of 
Education Circular 631. Pp. xi + 158. 
Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
$1.25. 

The Campus and the People. M. M. 
Chambers. Danville, Ill.: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1961. Ae 75. 
$1.80. Organization, support, and con- 
trol of higher education. 

People, Programs, and Persuasion: 
Some Remarks about Promoting Uni- 
versity Adult Education. Milton R. 
Stern. Chicago: Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 1961. 
Pp. vii + 101. $1.50. 


The Quantity and Quality of Col- 
lege Teachers. Earl J. McGrath. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College,, Columbia University, 
1961. Pp. 24. $1.00. 


GtIDANCE 

Using a Timetable in Educational 
Guidance. Glyn Morris. Washington, 
D.C.: Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1961. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

You and Your Career; 121 Careers 
Analyzed. H. Alan Robinson. New 
York: Collier’s Encyclopedia Educa- 
tion Division, 1961. Pp. 28. $.50. 

Job Futures for Girls in Biology. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Leaflet 35, 1961. Pp. 6. 
Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
$.05. 


GENERAL 
Helping Children Reach Their Po- 
tential. Gladys Gardner Jenkins. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1961. Pp. 200. $2.25. A teacher's re- 
source book. 


1961 


Decade of Experiment. Pp. 110. A 
10-year report of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, available 
free from the Fund headquarters, 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Educating Gifted Children. (Re- 
vised Edition.) Robert F. DeHaan and 
Robert J. Havighurst. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
Pp. x + 362. $5.00. 

Research Design and _ Analysis. 
Edited by Raymond O. Collier, Jr., 
and Stanley M. Elam. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1961. Pp. vii 
+ 208. $3.50. A report on the second 
annual Phi Delta Kappa symposium 
on educational research. 

Democracy and Education; An In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. John Dewey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. vi + 
378. $2.45. A Macmillan paperback 
edition. 

Complex Organizations; A Socio- 
logical Reader. Amitai Etzioni. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 497. $6.75. 

Education for Living. Jacob Sam- 
uel List. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

Craft and Contemporary Culture. 
Seonaid Mairi Robertson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. Pp. 
160. $3.50. A Unesco publication. 

School Volunteers. T. Margaret 
Jamer. New York: Public Education 
Association, 1961. Pp. xvi + 200. 
$3.95. Includes the history of the 
first School Volunteer Program. 

Private Schools. (42nd Edition.) 
Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher, 
1961. Pp. 1280. $10.00. 

Pupil and Teacher Security. Ha 
A. Ballf. Walnut Creek, Calif.: Ballf 
Publications, 1961. Pp. xi + 87. In- 
cludes treatises on “Liability for 
Pupil Injury” and “The Teacher in 
California.” 

Manual of Educational Statistics. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961. Pp. 241. $3.00. A Unesco pub- 
lication. 

Handwriting and Related Factors, 









1890-1960. Virgil E. Herrick. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Handwriting Founda- 
tion, 1961. xii + 134. $1.25. A bibli- 
ography. 

Rural Renaissance; Revitalizing 
Small High Schools. Edmund A. Ford. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 11, 
1961. Pp. v + 54. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 

Teaching Left-Handed Children. 
Margaret M. Clark. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 44. 
$2.75. 


AvuDIO-VISUALS 

Educators Guide to Free Films 
(21st Edition) and Educators Guide to 
Free Filmstrips (13th Edition). Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Ser- 
vice, 1961. Pp. xi + 636 and viii + 
165. $9.00 and $6.00, respectively. 

A Stillness at Appomattox. Bruce 
Catton. The Great Gatsby. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. Two new  Libraphone 
“Talking Books.” Can be purchased 
or rented from Libraphone, Inc., Long 
Branch, N.J. 

Parents Ask about Schools. A series 
of 12 films from the 1961 NEA tele- 
vision series, now available on black 
and white or color film. Available 
from Division of Radio and Press 
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Relations, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Each film, 
$35 b&w; $135, color. 

Building Balanced Children. W. 
Cleon Skousen. An address on an LP 
record on the rearing and education 
of a child. Available from Key Rec- 
ords, 7720 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. 

Television in Teaching. Herbert R. 
Jenson. A 25-page booklet available 
from Educational Electronics Division, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. $1.50. 

Teaching by Television. (Second 
Edition). A 87-page report from The 
Ford Foundation and The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, avail- 
able from the Foundation, 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Growth of a Tree and Forests and 
Trees of the United States. Two 24” x 
30” wall charts available from Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1816 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Free. 

Listen and Learn Portuguese and 
Listen and Learn Modern Greek. Two 
dual-language recordings. Each set 
contains three LP records and man- 
ual. Dover Publications, Inc., 180 
Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. $5.95 
each. 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ““New Educa- 
tional Materials.”’ 


[] Prakken Publications 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Address 





Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 416 Longshore Dr., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Ex Litteris 


(comments from 
our readers) 


Dear Sir: 

At a recent meeting of the Prin- 
cipals’ Conference of the Central 
Illinois District of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, an article 
from THE EDUCATION DIGEST came 
under discussion, since part of it 
directly concerned the parochial 
schools of our Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. 

The article, entitled “Seven Ad- 
ditional Battles for Public Schools,” 
was written by William Marshall 
French . .. In his article, Mr. 
French made the following state- 
ment: “If federal or state aid is 
ever made available to church 
schools, or private schools, these 
institutions will grow in number 
and size. Not only will Roman 
Catholic and Missouri Lutheran 
Church schools apply for their 
share of the funds; other religious 
bodies which have long been com- 
mitted to the public-school ideal 
will establish, in some instances at 
least, their own schools and seek 
to share in the distribution.” 

Unlike the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has made its posi- 
tion very clear on this issue, we of 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod have traditionally felt that 
government funds should not be 
used for the support of private or 
parochial schools. Recently Dr. Os- 
wald Hoffman, speaker for The 
Lutheran Hour, stated our position 
in regard to the issue of aid from 
the federal government to private 
and parochial schools . . . More re- 
cently The Board of Parish Educa- 
tion of the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod also restated our posi- 
Gon... 

The Executive Committee of the 
Principals’ Conference of the Cen- 


tral Illinois District of the Luth- 
eran Church— Missouri Synod 
wishes to protest the aforemen- 
tioned statement of Mr. French. 
We feel this statement was a false 
assumption on the part of the writ- 
er, one which was made without 
regard to fact. We feel that the 
statement should be clarified, and 
our position stated accurately. 

Ronald V. Harman, 

Principal, Trinity Lutheran 

School, 
Danville, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

Your EDUCATION DIGEST is put 
to excellent use for many of our 
students, and I personally find it 
providing a quick overview of well- 
selected, significant writing. 

Whether you welcome sugges- 
tions from individuals I am not 
sure, but I hope you will not mind 
my forwarding from time to time 
an article for you to consider. 

Jay W. Stein, 
Administrative Associate, 
Office of Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs, 
Syracuse University, N.Y. 


(Editor’s Note: We always wel- 
come suggestions and comments 
from our readers, whether it be 
articles for possible condensation, 
ideas for improving the magazine, 
or comments pro and con on pub- 
lished articles.) 


Dear Sir: 

We have found that many of the 
articles in your publication, THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST, are both im- 
portant and timely to teachers all 
over the country. We would, there- 
fore, like permission to call some 
of your articles to the attention of 
our teachers through the media of 
a “Newsletter” which our office 
sends out periodically ... 

Chris S. Ballas, 
Teacher Consultant, 
Shawano County, Wis. 





BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


(Third Edition) 


The only book on the market 
that completely covers the 
planning problems of. school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


221 pages $4.50 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 ee 
2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“Machine Drafting Data,’’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘’The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,’’ a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each, 51 or more copies. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


416 Longshore Drive Ann Arbor, Michigan 











